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September, 1924, New Hamp- 
shire divided much of its atten- 
tion between politics and horse-trot- 
ting, state conventions and agricul- 
tural fairs being the main features 
of the month in the Granite, State. At 
the Rochester fair, New Hampshire’s 
largest, a determined and successful 
attempt was made on the final day to 
instill more genuine agricultural in- 
terest into the occasion than has been 
the rule in the past. The gamut of 
fair attendance this year for Governor 
Fred H. Brown ranged from the great 
show at Rochester to the oldest fair in 
New Hampshire, Sanbornton’s town 
fair and, for the past quarter century, 
Old Home Day combined. 

Here the Governor pointed out in 
no uncertain terms some of the evils 
of the automobie , speaking, perhaps, 
with added ardor because his arrival 
at the fair had been delayed greatly, 
first by tire trouble, and, second, by 
the threatened arrest for over-speed- 
ing of his chauffeur, Adjutant General 
Howard. 

Governor Brown attended, also, 
the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Mass., and was pleased to 
find his state adequately represented 
there and in a manner which gained 
for New Hampshire much favorable 
publicity. The state departments of 
highways, education, forestry and 
fish and game co-operated in the ex- 


hibit which was under the general di- 
rection of Frederick A. Gardner of the 
highway department 

While at Springfield, Governor 
Brown took part with the other New 
England Governors in inaugurating 
New England Week with addresses 
broadcasted by radio. This week 
was observed extensively throughout 
New Hampshire, in common with the 
rest of the northeast corner of the U. 
S. A., and without doubt educated 
our own people to an unprecedented 
and highly desirable degree as to the 
variety and excellence of New Eng- 
land products. 

Labor Day, Constitution Day and 
Defense Day were other occasions of 
special observance during the month. 

The political events of the month, 
to which reference is made in several 
articles in this and the preceding issue 
of the GRANITE MonrTHLy, included 
the primary election, followed by less 
than the usual number of recounts, 
tie votes, deaths, resignations and 
substitutions; the conventions of the 
Republican and Democratic parties, 
with their keynote speeches, adoption 
of platforms and election of new 
state committees; the organization of 
those committees; the securing of 
many more than the necessary num- 
ber of signatures to petitions for plac- 
ing the names of LaFollette and 
Wheeler electors upon the official 
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ballot; the endorsement of LaFollette 
and Wheeler by the New Hampshire 
State Federation of Labor; the hold- 
ing of numerous rallies by the advo- 
cates of all three presidential tickets ; 
the passing of the Coolidge caravan 
across a corner of our state; and the 
re-organization of the New Hamp- 
shire League of Women Voters, with 
Mrs. Edith B. Bass as the new presi- 
dent and with an amended constitu- 
tion requiring officers of the League 
to pledge themselves not to use their 
official position for the benefit of any 
party. 

Benjamin F. Worcester of Man- 
chester, who was chairman of the Wi- 
nant for Governor state committee, 
was chosen by the Republican state 
committee as its new head. The 
Democratic state committee contin- 
ued Chairman Robert Jackson in of- 
fice. That New Hampshire, in spite 
of having but four electoral votes is 
not forgotten at any of the national 
headquarters, is shown by the fact 
that at this writing speeches already 
have been made in this state at politi- 
cal rallies by Governor “Al” Smith of 
New York, United States Senators 
Wheeler of Montana (vice-presiden- 
tial candidate), Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fess of Ohio, Moses and Keyes 
of New Hampshire, Bainbridge Colby, 
former secretary of state, Congress- 
men jefferis of Nebraska, Temple of 
Pennsylvania and Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, with Presidential Candidate 
Davis promised for the closing days 
of the campaign. 

As a matter of record it may be set 
down that the candidates for presi- 
dential electors are as follows: Repub- 
lican, Mrs. William H. Schofield of 
Peterborough, Mrs. Alice B. Shepard 
of Derry, George A. Carpenter of 
Wolfeborough and William R. Brown 
of Berlin; Democrat, Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Bingham of Littleton, Albert W. 
Noone of Peterborough, William O. 
Corbin and Patrick H. Sullivan of 
Manchester; for LaFollette and 
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Wheeler, Charles A. Wheeler of 
Nashua, brother of the vice-presiden- 
tial candidate, Fred E. Sawyer of 
Concord, Edgar D. Mank of Nashua 
and Mrs. Lela B. Sanborn of Laconia. 

The state tax commission and the 
state treasurer issued interesting 
statements during the month, the for- 
mer showing that the total valuation 
of the state for 1924 is $585,422,877, 
an increase of eleven million dollars 
over the previous year. This increase 
is made notwithstanding the loss of 
$7,637,616 in bonds and money at in- 
terest, which was taken from the in- 
ventory and taxed on an income basis 
by the last legislature. The valua- 
tion of improved and unimproved real 
estate increased more than 17 million 
dollars, but every class of livestock 
except fowls showed a decided de- 
crease. The increase in taxes raised 
was $535,639, practically all in taxes 
for local purposes, and this resulted 
in an increase in the average tax rate 
of the state from $2.44 to $2.49. 

The statement from State Treas- 
urer George E. Farrand showed that 
New Hampshire on June 30, 1924, had 
no net debt and a surplus in the treas- 
ury of $698,257.21, making a gain 
over the same date a year ago of 
$880,233.86. The total receipts for 
the year were $8,021,863.83. The 
funded debt was reduced $785,000 
during the year and the erection of a 
$400,000 building at the state hospital 
half completed out of current funds 
without issuing the bonds authorized 
for that purpose by the legislature of 
1923. 

The last session of the supreme 
court of New Hampshire with Hon. 
Frank N. Parsons of Franklin as 
chief justice was held in September 
and was followed by a meeting of the 
state bar association in Manchester, 
which was in effect in honor of the re- 
tiring chief justice who spoke with the 
wit and wisdom of which he is master 
in .relation to his associates and his 
work and theirs. Judge Parsons had 
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Hon. 


but slight vacation, however, from 
public duties, as the same month saw 
him serving upon the important reso- 
lutions committee of the Republican 
state convention. 

All the colleges and schools of the 
state opened their scholastic years 
during September and in almost every 
case an increased attendance was re- 
ported. The first courses inaugurated 
were, as usual, those in football, and 
early examinations on the gridiron 
were passed with eclat by the Dart- 
mouth and University of New Hamp- 
shire elevens. Field trials under the 
auspices of a state association gave 
dog lovers an enjoyable two days at 
Hooksett. The photograph for the 
cover picture of this issue was taken 
at that time. 

The official report of the State Old 
Home Week association, issued by 
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President Henry H. Metcalf and Sec- 
retary Andrew L. Felker, listed 65 
observances of the festival in 1924, the 
largest number, with the exception of 
1923, the tercentenary year, that have 
been recorded. 

Motorists hailed with joy the an- 
nouncement by the state highway de- 
partment that the “death curve” in 
the Daniel Webster highway at the 
Valley of Industry, Boscawen, was to 
be straightened this fall. But that all 
the danger of the highways cannot be 
done away with by straightening the 
roads was shown in the same town 
when its veteran police and fire chief, 
Joseph Stoneham, was struck at night 
by a speeding car and killed, the mo- 
tor murderer fleeing away into the 
night, without disclosing his identity. 


a. C.F. 








THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION 


Editorial Correspondence 


HE last Republican State Con- 
vention throws some interesting 
sidelights on certain aspects of 

our Direct Primary Law. In the days 
before the Primary, when all state can- 
didates were nominated by Conventions, 


less than the direct endorsement of a 
majority of rank and file of the voters 
will secure a nomination. The function 
of the Party Bosses has been seriously 
crippled, for whenever the voters are 
enough interested to go to the polls and 





BENJAMIN F. WORCESTER 
Chairman of the Republican State Committee 


those few men who habitually controlled 
a majority of the delegates truly domi- 
nated our political system. They not 
only dictated who should be nominated 
for important offices, but even the very 
policies for which Parties stood; but 
today with the direct primary nothing 


assert themselves the party bosses lose 
their power. There are few people but 
that admit that the primary law has its 
weaknesses and shortcomings, but if 
there is any belief in democracy we 
should all be thankful that it has de- 
livered us from the scandal and cor- 
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ruption which so often attended the 
caucus and convention system and put 
the choice of candidates and the deter- 
mination of the party policies in the 
hands of the voters. 

We still have State Conventions but 
they are of secondary importance. 
They are composed of all the candidates 
and an equal number of delegates. 
Their sole function now is to frame the 
Party policies in the form of a platform 


and to give the orators an opportunity 
to hold forth. 


Wuy THE PRIMARY 


The theory on which our Primary 
Law was drafted is that candidates 
should contend for nominations on the 
ground of the issues they advocate. It 
was believed that campaigns waged in 
this manner would be of great educa- 
tional value to the people and would be 
a real contribution toward enlighten- 
ing the voters so that they could make 
an intelligent and discriminating choice 
at the elections. It was expected that 
the voters would nominate candidates 
who represented their views, and that 
these would become the Party policies 
when incorporated in the Party Plat- 
form, by the candidates at the State 
Convention. 

One of the disappointments of this 
Primary System has been that compara- 
tively few candidates for minor offices 
run on the issues they stand for. Every 
other conceivable reason is first given 
to induce voters to support local candi- 
dates. The fact that it is his turn, and 
that he is a good fellow is the most com- 
mon. The right geographical location 
seems to be an important qualification 
for public service. A thoroughly com- 
petent man who does not reside in the 
exaat ‘region where Jpolitical -lightning 
should strike, is at a decided disadvan- 
tage in running against a less capable 
candidate who happens to live in a more 
strategic locality. 

We often hear of men who are given 
public office because they need the job. 
It is sometimes urged that they can’t 
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get any other, quite regardless of quali- 
fications or fitness to perform the task 
to be entrusted to them. 

But these vagaries and limitations of 
Democracy are not confined to the Pri- 
maries. They are rather manifesta- 
tions of our own human limitations, and 
though in many_ instances the rank and 
file of the voters do not yet avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered by the 
primaries of controlling nominations 
and party policies, yet there is a grow- 
ing tendency in this direction, as this 
last Republican primary election proves. 
The voter is becoming more and more 
attracted to, and will support, the can- 
didate who conducts a campaign on is- 
sues and policies openly and fearlessly 
advocated. 


THE PRIMARY IN THIS ELECTION 


One of the candidates running this 
year for the Republican nomination 
for Governor made his campaign ex- 
clusively on the basis of issues. In 
this respect the position of John Wi- 
nant was in striking contrast to that of 
his opponent. Himself comparatively 
unknown, this candidate appealed for 
support through the press, by means of 
circulars and orally on the ground of 
the measures he would advocate if 
elected. It is apparent that a majority 
of the voting Republicans preferred his 
position to the attitude of his more 
widely known opponent. 


CHIEF CONTROVERSY IN THE 
REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION 


The interesting feature of our last 
State Convention was the difference of 
opinion which developed as to the po- 
sition the Party should take concerning 
those very issues on which its candi- 
date for Governor, Captain Winant, had 
been nominated. These included the 
convening of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion to facilitate tax equalization, the 
48-hour law for women and children, 
ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, Law enforcement and 
water power development. 
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Two opposing elements became ap- 
parent as soon as the Party machinery 
began to function. One favored pass- 
ing over these issues and taking no defi- 
nite position. The other held that they 
had been endorsed through Captain 
Winant’s nomination and that there 
should therefore be a clear outspoken 
endorsement of these measures in the 
Party Plaform. 

The fact that the latter view-point 
prevailed without a fight on the floor 
of the Convention is a tribute to the 


moral influence and fervor of sincere 
courageous leadership. Throughout the 
negotiations in the Committee which 


finally drafted the Platform, John Wi- 
nant was always considerate, and con- 
ciliatory, but firm and unflinching in 
insisting that those issues which the 
voters had endorsed in the Primary 
campaign should be supported in the 
Republican Platform. It is significant 
that although a majority of the dele- 
gates to this convention did not sym- 
pathize with all of Winant’s issues, -the 
moral effect of the endorsement given to 
those measures by Winant’s nomination 
after a campaign in which they were 
publically discussed from one end of 
the state to the other, was so great, that 
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it ultimately determined those policies 
for which the Republican Party is to 
stand for the next two years. 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE DEMOCRATIC 


AND REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


Shortly after the Republican conven- 
tion came the Democratic. This con- 
vention wrote a platform remarkably 
similar to that of the Republicans. It 
is claimed that on one of the chief 
issues, that of the 48-hour week for 
women and children, the Republicans 
were less specific than the Democrats. 
On the other hand the Democrats are 
considerably less definite on prohibition 
and law enforcement. Perhaps the 
most important difference between the 
two platforms was the stand of the 
Democrats of open condemnation of 
the Ku Klux Klan, as compared to no 
mention of that organization by the 
Republicans. Apart from this and a 
few rather hackneyed Democratic issues 
such as home rule for cities, no poll 
tax for women, abolition of the gov- 
ernor’s council and re-organization of 
the state senate, the two parties will go 
to the election with platforms having no 
real fundamental differences. 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


HE Republicans of New Hamp- 
T shire, in common with all others 
of the country, deplore the un- 
timely death of President Harding, 
under whose leadership the party won 
the most remarkable triumph in its 
history. But we rejoice that the lead- 
ership thus taken away fell to the ca- 
pable hands of one well known to us 
as a neighbor and fellow Republican. 
To Calvin Coolidge, the President, 
the President that is and the Presi- 
dent that is to be, and to Charles G. 
Dawes, our next Vice-President, we 
pledge our unfaltering loyalty and 
united support. 


We recognize that the task of recon- 
struction made necessary by _ the 
reaction following the great war, 
though well advanced, is by no means 
finished. In the policies advocated by 
Calvin Coolidge we recognize the 
means for carrying these tasks to com- 
plete fulfilment, and we. pledge our- 
selves to redeem this state from Dem- 
ocratic rule, to take back to ourselves 
the: Congressional district now held by 
our opponent, to retain a faithful Re- 
publican senator and congressman in 
office, and to give to the President a 
governor and legislature in New 
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Hampshire which will be responsive 
to his leadership. 

We endorse the platform of the 
Republican party adopted by the na- 
tional convention at Cleveland. 

The Republican party pledges itself 
to the furtherance of the sound finan- 
cial policies inaugurated under Re- 
publican administration, as a result of 
which the state debt has been reduced 
to a vanishing point. 

We further pledge that the expen- 
ses of our government shall be placed 
and kept at the lowest mark consist- 
ent with a successful and efficient 
conduct of the business of the state. 

New Hampshire supported prohibi- 
tion prior to the adoption of the Fed- 
eral amendment. The amendment was 
adopted after half a century of agita- 
tion. It undoubtedly represents the 
will of the majority of the people of 
the United States. We are opposed 
either to the modification or repeal of 
our state law or of the Volstead Act. 
We pledge the Republican party to a 
vigorous enforcement of these laws. 

We favor an amendment of the law 
reducing the poll tax from three dol- 
ars to two dollars. 

We pledge ourselves to support ag- 
riculture in all its branches to the end 
that the upbuilding of the rural com- 
munities of our state, may be de- 
veloped to their fullest extent, and we 
reaffirm the position taken by the 
Republican party in 1922 toward the 
elimination of tubercular disease in 
the dairy herds of the state, and 
recommend that adequate appropria- 
ation be made for the further prosecu- 
tion of the work. 

We endorse the excellent work 
which has been accomplished by the 
normal schools, and the University 
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of our state, and we favor appropria- 
tions adequate to properly meet the 
natural growth of these institutions. 

We are opposed to any increase in 
the present tax burden of the towns 
or the state. In case additional authori- 
ty is obtained by amendment of the 
Constitution, we urge the adoption 
of laws which will more justly dis- 
tribute the tax burden between differ- 
ent classes of property. All changes 
which will have this effect will have 
our support. 

We recommend to the legislature 
the beginning of a policy for devel- 
oping water power, and storing it, 
either as recommended by the Conser- 
vation Commission, or in some other 
comprehensive way. 

Our President, Calvin Coolidge, as 
governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1919 signed a 48 
hour bill designed to safeguard the 
vital interests of women and children 
engaged in manufacturing industries. 
Our candidate for governor, John G. 
Winant, introduced the first 48-hour 
bill presented to the New Hampshire 
legislature in 1917. We commend 
the action of these men, who are the 
leaders of our party in nation and 
state, as we submit our cause to the 
judgement of the people and declare 
it to be in harmony with the spirit of 
the Republican national platform, 
which affirms its faith in the princi- 
ples of the 8-hour day, and the pro- 
tection of women and children em- 
ployed in industry. 

We commend the Republican Con- 
gress in submitting to the states for 
ratification the Federal Child Labor 
amendment, and we recommend it to 
the serious consideration of the legis- 
lature in 1925. 








THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION 


By Ropert JACKSON 


Chairman of the Democratic State Committee 


HE Democratic convention which 
met in Phenix Hall on Friday 
September twenty-sixth, was nota- 
ble for three things, the plaform adopt- 
ed, the speech of Hon. Raymond B. 
Stevens of Landaff, former Vice-Chair- 
man of the U. S. Shipping Board, and 
the keynote address of Hon. Bainbridge 
Colby of New York, who was Secre- 
tary of State under President Wilson. 
Mr. Stevens is one of the best plat- 
form orators in the country. His in- 
dependence and his fairness to oppon- 
ents always make a powerful appeal 
even to hostile audiences. At Phenix 
Hall he spoke among friends by whose 
side he had contested many hard fought 
campaigns and he made what many re- 
garded as the best speech of his career. 
He took as his text quotations from 
the great charters of democracy, — the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. He applied the principles 
there enunciated to the questions of to- 
day. He showed how New Hampshire 
with a senate representation based on 
wealth rather than on population, had 
fallen out of step with other states in 
welfare legislation. He cited the list of 
masures passed by a Democratic House 
and killed by a Republican senate. He 
condemned intolerance. He denounced 
the Republican policy of reducing the 
taxes of the rich and increasing the 
taxes of the poor. He praised the ad- 
ministration of Governor Brown which 
has reduced taxes a million dollars and 
changed the net debt of the state into a 
surplus of $700,000. He finished with 
an allusion to recent nauseous events in 
Washington without mention of which no 
Democratic speech would be complete. 
Mr. Colby’s address was a scholarly 
consideration of the events of the last 
four years at Washington. He traced 
the recently disclosed corruption to the 
basic receptiveness to such ideas ‘of 
minds trained to regard government as 


an instrument for securing special priv- 
ilege. He linked the tariff with Tea- 
Pot Dome as manifestations of the 
same idea. He contrasted the Harding- 
Coolidge administration with that of 
Wilson, the one an orgy of baseness and 
corruption, the other a record of great 
trusts obeyed, discharged and honestly 
fulfilled. 

Attorney General Irving A. Hinkley 
presented the platform. In preparing 
it his committee had before it a copy of 
the Republican platform, adopted a 
week before, which read at first glance 
like a list of the bills passed by the Dem- 
ocratic house and killed by the Repub- 
lican Senate in the last legislature. He 
presented a document in happy contrast. 
It very definitely placed the party on. rec- 
ord in favor of immediate passage of a 
state 48 hour law for women and chil- 
dren in manufacturing industries; for 
the abolition of the poll tax on women, 
for home-rule for cities now controlled 
by Concord-appointed commissions and 
for sufficient appropriations for the 
State University and for the bovine- 
tuberculosis work of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Finally it stated what Democrats re- 
gard as the real overshadowing issue of 
the campaign in these words: 

“We present to the people of New 
Hampshire a record of two years’ ad- 
ministration of the state government 
that speaks for itself. That alone is 
more than sufficient to justify the return 
of our party to power. For the first 
time in history the state of New Hamp- 
shire has no net debt, but instead a sur- 
plus of $700,000. At the same time 
the state tax has been reduced a million 
dollars. It is inconceivable that with 
such a record the electorate should de- 
sire a change based only on the equivo- 
cal promises of the party that failed in 
its many years of administration to ap- 
proach the record on which we stand.” 
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E, the Democratic Party of New 
W Hampshire, in convention as- 

sembled proclaim these prin- 
ciples on which we stand before the 
people of this state, and to the support 
of which we pledge our every effort, 
whether it be as the party entrusted 
with the welfare of that people by 
their franchise, or as a constructive 
minority. 

We heartily endorse the platform of 
our party in the nation, believing it 
to embody those principles which are 
not alone conducive but essential to 
our national welfare. Its candidates 
we commend, and should they, as we 
believe they will, be given in trust the 
leadership of our country, we are as- 
sured of an honest and capable ad- 
ministration of that trust. We can 
truly say that the promises and 
pledges of our party in both state and 
nation have .always been faithfully 
kept. 

The Democratic Party points with 
justifiable pride to the account of its 
stewardship of this nation’s affairs 
from 1912-to 1920. In common with 
all good Americans, we blush with 
shame at the record of the past four 
years. We deplore the fact that it 
was necessary for the minority party 
to ferret out and expose the corruption 
in the executive family and that these 
efforts were not given the fullest co- 
operation from our nation’s head, and 
that today, no offender has _ been 
brought to justice and never has the 
party charged with responsibility rec- 
ognized the fact that a wrong had been 
done or a trust violated. 

The pledges of the Republican 
Party have in the past proved mere 
phrases to catch the votes of the pub- 
lic. They have never been redeem- 
able at par. Its polices have always 
led to the enrichment of the few at the 
expense of the many. 

In order to secure equal opportunity 
and humane standards of employ- 


ment, we favor a national law fixing 
the hours of labor and conditions of 
employment of women and children in 
industry. Such a law can only be 
secured after an amendment to the 
federal constitution. In the mean- 
time, we do not propose to wait for 
the adoption of such an amendment 
before giving justice to our own 
women and children. Therefore, we 
advocate immediately the enactment 
of a law in this state fixing a 48-hour 
week for women and children in man- 
ufacturing plants. 

We earnestly advocate the ratifica- 
tion by our legislature of the amend- 
ment to the federal constitution, giv- 
ing congress the power to legislate 
against the enslaving of little chil- 
dren by unscrupulous employers of 
labor, and call attention to the fact 
that under the last National Demo- 
cratic administration such legislation 
was enacted but declared unconstitu- 
tional by our Federal Supreme Court. 

We endorse and stand by the declar- 
ation of our standard bearer, John W. 
Davis, “if any organization, no matter 
whether called Ku Klux Klan or any 
other name, raises the standard of 
racial and religious prejudice or at- 
tempts to make racial origins or re- 
ligious beliefs the test of fitness for 
public office, it does violence to the 
spirit of American institutions and 
must be condemned by all those who 
believe in American ideals.” 

We commend the progress al- 
ready made toward the elimination 
of bovine toberculosis in the dairy 
herds of the state, and urge the 
Legislature of 1925 to provide an 
adequate appropriation for the prose- 
cution of this highly important work. 

We favor sufficient appropriations 
for the University of New Hampshire 
and the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice connected therewith to enable 
them to carry on the excellent work 
they are now doing. 
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We recommend a new constitutional 
convention to submit an amendment 
which will permit the Legislature to 
equalize tax burdens. 

We believe that the practice, gen- 
erally adopted for partisan reasons 
of depriving cities of the right of se- 
lecting their own officials is contrary 
to sound democratic principles and 
in the long run destructive to good 
government. We pledge ourselves 
to re-establish for the cities of New 
Hampshire genuine ‘home rule. 

We advocate the abolition of the 
Governor’s council and increasing the 
membership of the Senate, and bas- 
ing the representation on population 
and not as now upon wealth. 

We favor the strict enforcement of 
the 18th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The Democratic party favors the 
abolition of the poll tax on women. 

The inheritance tax law of 1919 
having been declared unconstitutional 
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and the rights of those against whom 
the tax was illegally assessed having 
been proscribed, we advocate the en- 
actment of legislation to repay to 
them the sums thus illegally assessed 
without sending them to the courts 
for redress. 

We present to the people of New 
Hampshire a record of two years’ ad- 
ministration of the state government 
that speaks for itself. That alone 
is more than sufficient to justify the 
return of our party to power. For the 
first time in history the state of New 
Hampshire has no net debt, but in- 
stead a surplus of $700,000. At the 
same time the state tax has been re- 
duced a million dollars. It is incon- 
ceivable that with such a record the 
electorate should desire a change 
based only on the equivocal promises 
of the party that failed in its many 
years of administration to approach 
the record on which we stand. 


A VERSE FOR ELECTION DAY 


“Why brag about your lofty aim 


If you don’t intend to shoot? 


What good’s the horn upon your car 


When you fail to make it toot? 


Or what’s a pass to foreign lands 


If you won’t get on the boat? 


And what, oh what, is suffrage 


If the voters will not vote?” 








A GRANITE MONTHLY GRADUATE 


N its almost half a century of ex- 

istence the GRANITE MoNTHLY has 

printed in its modest pages con- 
tributions from what may truly be 
called a distinguished array of authors. 
Turning the pages of Volume I 
(1877-8) we find the names of such 
men and women as Professor E. D. 
Sanborn, Hon. George W. Nesmith, 
Rev. Dr. Alonzo H. Quint, Asa Mc- 
Farland, Orren C. Moore, afterward 
Congressman, Amanda B. Harris and 
Laura Garland Carr, signed to articles 
and poems. This high standard has 
been maintained remarkably well 
through the succeeding years and the 
various ownerships and editorships of 
the state magazine. 

Most of the leaders of the public 
and professional life of New Hamp- 
shire have been GRANITE MONTHLY 
contributors; and in addition to these 
public-spirited men and women a 
number of young authors have 
mounted the first step of the literary 
ladder in its pages. It is something 
of a coincidence that in this latter list 
may be included one of our United 
States Senators from New Hampshire, 
Hon. George H. Moses, and the wife 
of his colleague, Hon. Henry W. 
Keyes. 

Senator Moses no longer has the 
time, though we doubt if he has lost 
the inclination, for authorship; but 
Mrs. Keyes, in the midst of family, 
social and public duties, does an as- 
tonishing amount of literary work, 
novels, stories, poems, historical arti- 
cles and Washington correspondence. 
Her latest and most popular book, 
“Letters from a Senator’s Wife,” is 
made up of selections from her 
monthly articles in the Good House- 
keeping magazine. And it is in her 
contribution to the October number of 


that periodical, entitled “How I 
Learned to Write,” that she makes 
this interesting reference to the 


GRANITE MONTHLY, speaking of her de- 
cision to try for a career as a writer. 

“IT had very little idea how to go 
about it. I had no encouragement at 
home; I had no literary acquaintances. 
I had not the vaguest idea how to ap- 
proach an editor. But with the help 
of the hired man I put together an old 
writing-machine which I found in the 
attic—a wheezing, grinding, old thing 
almost as big as a Ford— and began 
to experiment on it. The ultimate 
result of these first experiments was a 
short article about my grandmother, 
and with a good many palpitations I 
sent it off to the editor of our own lit- 
tle state magazine, the GRANITE 
MonrTuHLy, hoping for the best and 
fully expecting the worst. His prompt 
reply did much to obliterate the im- 
pression which I had somehow gained 
that an editor was a personage with a 
loud voice and a menacing manner, 
entirely surrounded by copious scrap- 
baskets, and safely hedged in by 
barbed wire through which it would 
be extremely difficult for a would-be 
author to climb. 

““My dear Mrs. Keyes,’ he wrote: 

‘Yours, with the article relative to 
your grandmother, Frances Parkinson, 
is just now received. I shall be glad 
to use the same in the next issue of 
the GraniTE MoNnTHLY not only be- 
cause of its biographical and historical 
interest, but because of its literary 
excellence, it being extremely well- 
written.’ ” 

“From the time that letter came, not 
a single day passed that did not find 
me sometime, even if it were only for 
ten minutes, pounding away on the old 
typewriter—late at night, early in the 
morning, during children’s naps, be- 
tween Liberty Loan drives. Some 
writers will tell you—and their opinion 
is borne out by their own experience— 
that the only way to begin is by at- 
tempting at once to penetrate to the 
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large magazines. I must confess that 
I did nothing of the sort. I felt terri- 
bly sensitive and shy. The only way 
that I could seem to proceed was by 
writing simple little articles and verses 
on subjects with which I was famil- 
iar, and sending them where I thought 
they might have an even chance of a 
welcome. Most of the verses, both 
grave and gay, were about war; one 
of them, called ‘The Soldier’s Wife,’ 
was reprinted last winter, on re- 
quest from a number of its 
subscribers, by a .periodical far more 
important than the one in which 
it first saw the light. Many of the 
articles were biographical and histori- 
can essays pubished in the GRANITE 
MonTHLy. Several years later, when 
George Washington University gave 
me my degree of Doctor of Letters, 
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these articles counted more than any- 
thing else I had written—so the Presi- 
dent told me—in determining my eli- 
gibility for it. The longest way round 
is very often the shortest way home, 
and the opinion which I have always 
held, that it is better to take the path 
that opens, no matter how steep and 
winding it is, because it so often leads 
to the highway of heart’s desire, was 
considerably strengthened by these 
early experiences.” 

And because in the days of her 
fame, success and prosperity, Mrs. 
Keyes does not forget the friends who 
gave her first appreciation, she retraces 
that early path this month and gives 
us for publication in the GRANITE 
MonTBLy the latest short story from 
her pen. | 


AUTUMN HOME-COMING 


By EvizABetH FItTzGERALD HANLY 


Brown harvest fields and grey stone walls, 
Rose-hips and yellowing fern-frond; 
Still pools that catch the sunset gold, 
Velvet squares of furrowed mould, 
Blue, gentle hills beyond. 


Green waves that crash in opal foam, 
Pine forests faithful to the sea; 

Old pastures silvery with yew, 

Forgotten pathways winding through 
Green clumps of bayberry. 


Oh. since God made us out of earth, 
Glad, glad am I to come from these 
Ashes of triumphant pyres, 
Maple, oak, and sumach fires, 
Autum’s clean ecstasies! 


Dust of the road my sons will go, 
Dust of the ways my fathers trod; 

Limestone and granite chipped by sea 

Stanch in the very bone of me, 
Stand to thy praise, O God! 
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By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


ETER BRUCE was the Hamstead 
P correspondent for the Wallace- 

town Bugle. The Bugle was is- 
sued only once a week, and the demands 
which it made upon its rural reporters 
were not heavy (Wallacetown, having 
two thousand inhabitants was not rural, 
but Hamstead, five miles away, with 
only seven hundred, was of course, in a 
different class). Yet Peter chewed the 
end of the stubby pencil with which he 
invariably wrote his first copy, before, 
carefully revised, it was typed on the 
ancient machine—a Smith Premier with 
a double key-board which Prue Field- 
ing had once told him was undoubtedly 
manufactured before the Civil War— 
which stood on the kitchen table beside 
the bread-board and the alarm clock, 
and allowed long pauses to elapse be- 
tween the items of interest which he 
laboriously jotted down after careful 
thought. 

“Joe Elliott is having his barn shin- 
gled and building a new _ hen-house. 
Good for Joe.” 

“Sol Daniels has had a bay-window 
with colored glass panes added to his 
dining-room, which is a great improve- 
ment to his residence.” 

This seemed to cover the improve- 
ments in real-estate. It was necessary 
to turn to other topics. 

“Thomas Gray has_ resumed his 
studies at the Agricultural College in 
Burlington. We shall miss Tom around 
here.” ; 

“Mrs. Weston entertained the Village 
Improvement Society in the vestry of 
the Congregational Church last Wed- 
nesday evening. A pleasant time was 
had by all.” 

“Sawyers’ has a new line of cotton 
dress goods and bungalow aprons in his 
store, received from Boston last week.” 

“A pretty home wedding took place 
at the Hunt Farm on Friday when John 
Merrill and Sally Hunt were united in 
marriage by the Reverend Mr. Jessup. 


Miss Prudenge Fielding of Washing- 
ton, D. C., acted as bridesmaid. The 
bride was attired in——” 

The stubby pencil stopped moving. 
Peter was a bachelor, and a sisterless 
orphan to boot. He was not versed in 
the lore of the materials from which 
wedding garments are usually made. 
After some pondering he decided to 
evade the issue. 

“__Becomingly attired in white, and 
carried a bouquet of sweet peas. The 
wedding presents were handsome and 
numerous. Supper was served, consis- 
ting of ice cream, cake, coffee, dough- 
nuts and pie. The happy pair left to 
pass their honeymoon at Niagara Falls 
followed by the gcod wishes of their 
many friends. They will reside in Wash- 
ington, where Miss Hunt has been em- 
ployed in one of the Government offices 
for the past two years, and where John 
has a fine position as Secretary to a 
Senator.” 

Again the stubby pencil ceased mov- 
ing. Peter’s thoughts wandered to 
Washington, to fine positions there with 
Senators——tto the weddings that such 
fine positions made possible for Ham- 
stead boys——-—to John Merrill, who 
had been in his class both at the High 
School in Hamstead and at Middlebury 
College, and who had made no more 
brilliant progress there than he had—— 
to Prue Fielding, who was Sally’s best 
friend, who came often to visit her, and 
who had come now to help with the wed- 
ding festivities. And when his thoughts 
reached Prue, they stopped there abrupt- 
ly——— 

Prue Fielding was an assistant to the 
Society Editor on one of the big Wash- 
ington papers; and when Sally Hunt, 
lonely and bewildered, had first gone to 
take up her work in the War Risk In- 
surance, she had stayed for a few days 
—until she found she could no longer 
afford it, to be exact—at the small and 
comfortable hotel where Prue lived. 
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Two or three chance meetings in eleva- 
tor and lobby had been followed by soli- 
tary dinners at adjoining tables; and 
before they were half way through, the 
girls had joined forces. The casual ac- 
quaintance developed before long into 
a very real friendship; the sophisticated 
little reporter and the farmer’s daughter 


from the Connecticut Valley found 
themselves strangely drawn to each 
other. And when Sally went home on 


her first vacation, Prue went with her. 
Hamstead remembered still—with some- 
thing of a gasp—her first appearance at 
the railroad station—crinkly black hair 
bobbed about a rosy face, under a perky 
little hat; a black frock that was simple 
enough, but somehow wickedly “differ- 
ent” from anything ever worn in Ham- 
stead, and all of twelve inches off the 
ground—that was the season before 
skirts had begun their downward trend; 
transparent black silk stockings, slim 
black patent-leather slippers, a black pa- 
tent leather bag in one hand. Peter 
Bruce, who, finding nothing more press- 
ing to do at the moment, was sitting on 
the “depot” steps watching the train 
come in, stared at this apparition in re- 
luctant fascination. Sally, an old and 
privileged friend, intruded on his con- 
templation. 

“Oh, hello, Peter! how are you? If 
you're just sitting around—” 

“The same as usual,” interpolated a 
voice beside her, a voice as smooth as 
the patent-leather with which its owner 
was shod. 

Sally laughed. “How did you know 
it was ‘as usual,’ Prue?” she asked. 

“Haven’t you ever heard that report- 
ers have to learn to be quick observers ?” 
the patent-leather voice continued, “Were 
you going to suggest that your friend—” 

“Peter Bruce” — 

“Peter Bruce should help the station- 
agent with my trunk?” 

“Prue, you’re a regular mind-reader 
——Would you, Peter? 

Without betraying undue _ energy, 
Peter acquiesced. The trunk was a 
wardrobe one, the largest trunk, the 
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heaviest trunk, that he had ever seen. 
With its contents as the days passed, 
Peter Bruce and the rest of Hamstead 
made astonished acquaintance. Miss 
Fielding entered, apparently wholeheart- 
edly, into the social life of the village, 
thereby causing a slight pang of disap- 
pointment to those who had been await- 
ing the opportunity of saying that she 
was “stuck-up.” She went to Thursday 


evening prayer-meeting and “walked 
home afterwards.” She went to the 
movies in Wallacetown, to the card- 


parties of the Village Improvement So- 
cieties, to the dances in the Town Hall; 
and at each of these functions she ap- 
peared in a different costume. She 
wore dainty and demure white to church; 
fragile and fluttering scarlet to the ball; 
jade green embroidered in gold to the 
movies; turquoise blue trimmed _ with 
tiny pink rosebuds to the card-party; 
and there were slippers and scarves and 
sweaters, hats and capes and even ear- 
rings and necklaces to match the dresses. 
Peter, who almost from the first, seem- 
ed frequently to be her escort pondered 
deeply on the economic side of all this 
finery, and finally hazarded an indirect 
question about it as they were “sitting 
out a number” on the Town Hall steps. 

“Rich? Me?” Prue laughed out- 
right at the humor of it. “What makes 
you think so?” 

“Why, pretty things like yours cost a 
lot—that is, I suppose they do.” 

“You think they’re pretty?’ The pa- 
tent-leather voice was velvet now. 

“Yes, lovely——” 

“I’m glad. But they’re not so awfully 
expensive, really. I see the new fash- 
ions, as soon as they’re out, doing the 
kind of work I do, and I learn to copy, 
and to shop at the right places. And I 
have to be well-dressed, or I’d lose my 
job—it’s nothing to my boss whether I 
eat or not, but if I go to the British Em- 
bassy to report a party looking shabby, 
well, that would be another story. How- 
ever, I earn enough to have what I need. 
I do quite a little writing, special feat- 
ures, and interviews, and things like 
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that, besides my society reporting. It 
means long hours, of course, but——’”’ 

“You earn all the money you spend 
on your clothes yourself.” 

“Naturally. And all that I spend on 
food; and for a ‘room and bath’ at a 
decent hotel; and for movies and taxis 
and French scent and other necessities 
of life.” 

Peter had not hitherto considered the 
exotic and exquisite apparition which 
had so startled Hamstead in the light of 
an industrious and _ successful wage- 
earner. 

“T shouldn’t think, to look at you, that 
you could earn a dollar to save your 
life,” he said in some bewilderment. 

“That’s meant as a compliment, isn’t 
it? Thanks—a lot. But I can. In fact 
—” the velvety voice grew, if possible, 
even more velvety—‘what would you 
like to bet that I don’t earn more in a 
month than you do in a year?” 

“Nothing,” said Peter, gulping a little, 
“you probably do.” 

“T hope,” said Prue without apparent 
connection,” that Sally isn’t going to be 
such an awful fool as to marry John 
Merrill.” 

John Merrill was considered the great- 
est “catch” in Hamstead. Peter was 
honestly surprised. 

“Why, she’d be an awful fool if she 
didn’t,” he exclaimed, “what do you 
mean ?” 

“She’d have to give up her freedom— 
going out when she pleased and coming 
in when she pleased, and all that. Per- 
haps she hasn’t got as used to being her 
own mistress as I have, but anything 
that tied me up, kept me from running 
around and meeting clever stimulating 
people—would drive me stark, raving 


crazy. I don’t see how the girls around 
here live. They don’t live—they just 
exist. And she’d stop earning money 





of her own if she got married, wouldn’t 
she? She’s just beginning to make good 
at her job and she’d lose it. Then she 
couldn’t have pretty dresses and French 
scent.” 


One of Peter’s hands slid silently out, 
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and touched a frill of the pretty dress 
beside him. How sheer it was, how 
soft and fragile. He drew a_ deep 
breath, and his nostrils seemed full of 


French scent—or something sweeter 
still. He was not sure which. Yes, 
Prue was right—no Hamstead man 


could give a girl things like these. No 
Hamstead man had brains enough to 
earn them. Prue’s hand, in the dark, 
suddenly touched his. He drew his own 
away. 

She left for Washington soon after- 
wards; but in midwinter she returned 
for a few days, because she had been 
ill, and had been ordered to the country 
to recuperate. Strangely enough, she 
selected Hamstead for the scene of her 
convalescence, and stranger still—since 
it had never occurred to him to venture 
to write to her—she sent Peter a little 
note, telling him of her impending ar- 
rival. Sally was not at home, so Prue 
went to the village inn, which was not 
a very sheltered spot in which to foster 
a friendship. However, Peter took her 
sleighing two or three times, and in the 
course of these rides learned that the 
job which meant fortune and freedom 
was not a bed of roses after all. 

“I’m up until three in the morning 
most of the time,” she admitted, “going 
to parties, and then rushing back to the 
office and hammering out a description 
on the typewriter of what everybody 
wore and how ‘beautifully appointed’ 
everything was. ‘Among those present 
were Senator and Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Brown looking unusually charming in a 
beautiful Paris creation of red pailletted 
in green; the minister from Dulmania 
and Madame Spavoski, the latter very 
recherche in orange and pink. A foun- 
tain which unfortunately was out of or- 
der was the piece de resistance of the 
table decorations, and the refreshments 
consisted of bombe glace into which a 
little salt had leaked and—” 

“You’re making fun of something,” 
said Peter patiently, “I’m not sure 
whether its me or your job.” 

“Of myself, stupid. Well, that goes 
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on night after night. And while Mrs. 
Brown and the Minister from Dulmania 
and the florist and the caterer are all 
peacefully sleeping, I sit up and write 
about them. Then I have to be back at 
the office by nine the next morning 
gleaning wheat on a reaped field in the 
way of who is going to be at home that 
day.” 

“At home?” 

“Receiving—serving tea, chocolate, 
coffee, sherbet, sandwiches, cakes, candy 
and salted nuts for anyone who wants 
to come and eat it. The official wo- 
men do that once a week, from four 
to six—or four to seven—you know.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“Well, you ought to. But all that 
isn’t so bad. I don’t mind doing it for 
the ones who ‘belong’ though some of 
them are pretty nasty to us—they seem 
to forget that a society reporter is a 
human being, that her bread and butter 
depends upon finding out what they’re 
doing, that as soon as their husbands 
take official positions, the public feels 
that it has a right to read about them. 
They seem to forget too that in order to 
be a society reporter, a girl has got to 
have some social background herself, or 
she wouldn’t know how to go about it. 
I had a grandfather who was one of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
and my father was an assistant secre- 
tary of State—but now that they’re 
dead, and didn’t leave any money, people 
have forgotten that. But some of the 
official women are so nice it makes up 
for the others—and you better believe 
that we’re ready to do all we can for 
them. Its the ‘climbers’ I mind most 
of all—the ones who want to ‘belong’ 
and don’t, who offer us all kind of ‘in- 
ducements’ if we'll mention them in the 
social column.” 

“What do you mean, ‘inducements?’ ” 

“Oh—pretty trifles—vanity cases and 
flowers and candy and seats to the 
theatre; invitations to parties to which 
we'd naturally go as reporters—even 
money sometimes—”’ 

“Are you cold, Prue?” 
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“No—what makes you think so?” 

“T thought you were sort of shivering 
a little. I guess I was mistaken.” 

“T guess so. And, well, I don’t have 
time for many special articles in the 
season, so I don’t make so much money, 
and I need more. Besides I want to 
gradually begin to do something else.” 

“T thought you loved to write.” 

“TI do. That’s just it. I want to 
write something worthwhile. -We most- 
ly all do, we society reporters. We get 
to know human nature pretty well, you 
see, and we’re not free to write about 
it the way we'd like to. ‘The School 
for Scandal’ couldn’t teach me anything, 
but I mustn’t ever say a word that hints 
at criticism of anyone prominent—free- 
dom of the press stops short of the so- 
cial column. And when I’ve got that 
‘copy’ ready, I’m too dog-tired to do any- 
thing else. Now magazine work—” 

“Yes?” encouraged Peter. 

“It pays much better, but it has to be 
much more finished. Not slapped out in 
a hurry, with one ear at the telephone, 
and one eye on the clock. And novels— 
those take years, sometimes—” 

“You'd like to write a novel?” 

“There was a woman novelist came 
to one of Press Club luncheons once,” 
said Prue abruptly, “who made a little 
speech afterwards, talked darn well, too, 
about her work; how she’d made a sol- 
emn pledge with herself never to let any- 
thing leave her hands unless it was just 
as good as she could make it—not as 
good as she’d like to make it, not as good 
as she hoped to make it sometime, but 
the very best she could do then. She 
‘got’ me, that woman did. She loved her 
work, same as I do—and the work she 
turns out is worthwhile. But she 
doesn’t have to do hers in a.dirty clatter- 
ing office whether she’s sick or well or 
alive or dead. She has a nice husband 
and a lovely. baby, and she writes when 
she feels like it, in a lovely quiet house 
on top of a hill. A fat chance I have of 


ever writing a novel.” 


“But you said when you were here 
last summer—” 
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“IT do hate people with memories—— 
If I could have a newspaper of my own, 
I'd like that best of all—but I’d write 
the novel, too. Sally has gone and got 
engaged to John after all, hasn’t she? 
I knew she would. He kept after her 
until she couldn’t help herself.” 

There seemed, Peter reflected after he 
had left her at the inn and was putting 
up his horse, very little connection to a 
good many of the things Prue said. 

And now Sally, radiantly happy for a 
girl who was making a fool -of herself, 
had been getting married, and Prue was 
in Hamstead again, staying on at the 
Hunt Farm, looking after old Ephraim 
as capably—Hamstead admitted it grud- 
gingly—as his niece had ever done, and 
paying her board besides. She was 
going to stay indefinitely. Her paper 
considered her so ‘invaluable’ that as she 
had never really pulled up after that win- 
ter illness they were giving her a vaca- 
tion with pay until she could. There 
was nothing unhealthy, or even “pind- 
ling’ about her appearance, to be sure, 
though she was very slight, almost elfin; 
and there was something elusive, some- 
thing incomprehensible, which made 
Peter uneasy, which tantalized him—— 

His reflections were interrupted by 
the sudden and unexpected appearance 
of the young lady about whom they were 
centered. She banged on the kitchen 
door, opened it without waiting for an 
answer to her knock, and _ confronted 
her startled host before he had fairly 
risen from his chair. 

“Hello,” she said cordially, swinging 
herself up on the table beside the type- 
writer, “it’s such a lovely afternoon, I 
thought I’d go for a tramp. I’ve been 
almost to Wallacetown and back. And 
then it occurred to me to come in here 
and ask for a cup of tea on the way 
home.” 

Peter could never quite decide wheth- 
er Prue tortured him intentionally, or 
whether she really took certain things so 
much as a matter of course that it did 
not occur to her that anyone could be 
tortured by them. The pang of delight 
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which her presence in his house had 
given him was succeeded, almost imme- 
diately, by a pang of wretchedness. 

“I’m afraid my fire is out.” 


“Well, we could light a new _ one, 
couldn’t we?” 
“Ye-es—but you see I’m all alone 


here.” 

“What’s that got to do with the fire?” 

“Why nothing, exactly. Nothing at 
all. But you see—” 

Light suddenly dawned upon Prue. 
Or else—horrible thought—the light had 
been there all the time, and the dawn 
was an imitation one. 

“You mean you think it isn’t proper 
for me to have tea with you?” 


“Of course I don’t think that. But 
you see—” 
“Do stop saying “but you see.’ I sup- 


pose you mean that Mrs. Elliott, or Mrs. 
Weston, or one of your other neighbors 
might see, and—”’ 

“Yes,” replied Peter almost eagerly, 
“T shouldn’t want you should get talked 
about. Folks do talk, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said casually, 
“that’s what I’ve come here for—to talk 
to you.” She had lifted the stove-cover, 
and was poking at the coals that glowed 
beneath it. “There’s quite a little fire 
there, after all,” she went on, pushing in 
a fresh stick, and pulling the kettle for- 
ward, “There—that’ll boil in a minute. 
Get some cups and, and sugar—and 
lemon—” 

“Lemon?” queried Peter blankly. 

“To put in the tea, I forgot; you'd 
have cream in yours, of course. Exact- 
ly as you’d say ‘pleased to meet you’ 
when you were introduced to anyone, 
and refer to your wife—if you had one— 
as ‘my little girl’ even if she weighed 
three hundred pounds.” 

“T don’t see—” began Peter. 

“Of course you don't. It’s all true 
to type, that’s all——-—Are there any 
cookies in the house? 

“No.” 

“Any crackers ?” 

“No.” 


“Goodness, Peter, how lavishly you 
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keep house. Have you any bread?” 


“T guess there’s half a loaf. Being 
Sunday, I’m kind of short.” 
“T’ll make it into sandwiches. We’re 


going to be ever so cozy, aren’t we?” 

The coziness of the situation did not 
seem to loom as large in Peter’s eyes 
as it did in Prue’s. With visible reluc- 
tance, but with no further protest, he 
set out some nicked and battered china, 
silver spoons from which the plate had 
partly gone, tea in a broken paper pack- 
age, granulated sugar, a single shrivelled 
lemon, bread» that was dry and hard, 
highly colored butter oozing over a 
cracked plate. Then he drew back with 
a slight start, as Prue took a cigarette 
out of a slim silver case, put it in her 
mouth, and extended the case towards 
him. 

“T don’t smoke much—a pipe, once 
in a while, after supper. That’s all.” 

“Well, light mine for me, will you?” 

He struck a match and bent over her. 
Her rosy face, still cool from her walk 
in the wind, with the dark, crinkly hair 
about it, was as freshly fragrant as a 
flower. His hand shook a little, and 
the tiny flame scorched it. He dropped 
the match suddenly, and _ straightened 
up. 
“So you didn’t dare do that either?” 
Peter had not known that so sweet a 
voice could be so taunting. 

“Do what?” 

“Kiss me.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you ask- 
ed me to light your cigarette for you on 
purpose so that—” 

The taunting voice broke with exas- 
peration. “Honestly, Peter, I don’t 
know why I bother with you at all.” 

“T don’t either,” said Peter simply, 
“It’s terribly good of you. You were 
sweet to me the day of the wedding. 
I’ve been thinking about it ever since. 
Say—” he interrupted himself sudden- 
ly, “you don’t happen to know what 
Sally’s dress was made out of, do you?” 

“Of course. Crepe Meteor. Why?” 

Peter produced his copy. Prue took 
it, read through almost at a glance, and 
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dropped it to the floor 
laughter. 

‘“Peter—why don’t you do something 
worth-while ?” 

“What do you mean, worth-while?” 

“Are you planning to spend all the 
rest of your life in Hamstead? Living 
all alone on this fourth-rate farm? 
Writing items—” she choked a little— 
“for the Wallacetown Bugle? 

“What else can I do?” 

“Why don’t you come to Washington? 
John Merrill did.” 

“T know. I was thinking about that 
when you came in. But John’s smarter 
than I am, I guess. He passed a Civil 
Service Examination. I don’t know 
what I could do there.” 

“You might enter the field of Journal- 
ism.” Prue’s glance strayed towards 
the sheet of pencilled paper on the floor. 
“T’m sure after what I’ve seen of your— 
ah—work—that you’d make an awfully 
snappy reporter. I'll say a good word 
to my boss about you, if you like.” 

“Are you just making fun of me, or 
do you mean that?” 

Prue hesitated. And, in that mo- 
ment of hesitation, Peter plunged head- 
long, with a discernment, and a courage 
which neither of them had known that 
he possessed into topics which he had 
not meant to touch. 

“Because,” he said, “if you meant it, 
I’m coming. I'll sell the farm—there 
isn’t a person or a thing to tie me to it 
—and if you think I don't know it’s a 
fourth rate-one, or that I want to live 
here all alone all my life, like you said 
a few minutes ago, you’re mistaken a lot. 
[t wasn’t so bad when Mother was 
alive. Since she died it’s been pretty 
dreary. I could leave it to-morrow. 
And I’d have enough money to keep me 
going for awhile. I’m not poor. I 
guess you thought I was, because 1 toid 
you once I knew I couldn’t earn as much 
as you could. But father and mother 
were both well to do for the country, 
and of course they left me all they had. 
I'd just as lieve go to Washington as 
anywhere else, if that’s what you'd like 
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to have me do. The thing that really 
‘matters is you. You know how I’ve 
felt about you ever since I first set eyes 
on you. I’d never seen a girl like you 
before. I never expect to again. You 
think I’m silly and countrified because 
I don’t want you talked about. I don't 
want you talked about because I love 
you. If I didn’t, it wouldn’t matter to 
me whether you were or not. I guess 
customs are different in big cities and 
little villages. I’ve heard that country 
folks who go to the city try awfully 
hard to act like the people who've al- 
ways lived there, so they won't get 
laughed at. But I notice that when city 
folks come to the country they seem to 
think its kind of smart not to do like 
country people. Its a poor rule that 
don’t work two ways. The country 
people don’t always think they’re so 
smart. Mrs. Elliott can be real mean— 
If you needed to come here, if it was 
part of your job to get news out of me, 
of course you ought to do it, and not 
care a hang what she said. But you 
know perfectly well that wasn’t the rea- 
son you came. You thought I was 
stupid not to kiss you. Don’t you sup- 
pose I thought of it? Don’t you sup- 
pose I wanted to? But | think a fellow 
who kisses a girl when she isn’t willing 
is a pretty poor kind of a skunk. And 
I didn’t know you were willing. I didn’t 
suppose a girl was ever willing—a nice 
girl—unless she cared for a fellow. And 
I didn’t think you cared about me. I 
didn’t see how you could. Do you?” 
Prue, for the first time since he had 
known her, had no answer to give him. 
Instead, the panic which he had felt in 
his heart earlier in the afternoon seem- 
ed now to be all transferred to her face. 
“If you don’t,” he said sternly, “it’s— 
its cheap for you to be here at all, for 
you to try to tempt me into kissing you.” 
“Well, it isn’t cheap for that reason, 
anyway,” flamed Prue suddenly, “I’ve 
cared about you, from the first, too.” 
Something inside of Peter flamed also. 
But he went steadily on. “Well, if you 
do,” he said, “I shouldn’t think you'd 
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mock me by telling me you’d get me a 
job on your newspaper. You know that 
I can’t write. That I couldn’t if I lived 
a thousand years. I could sell the farm, 
and go to Washington, same as you say, 
but that doesn’t mean for a minute that 
it would be worthwhile for me to do. It 
would be damned no-count, and you 


- know it. The thing that would be worth- 


while would be for me to stay right here, 
and make this fourth-class farm into a 
first-class one. I could do that if I 
weren't shiftless and lazy. I know how 
to do it. And I wouldn't be shiftless 
and lazy, if I didn’t have to live all 
alone, and feel that it didn’t matter a 
hang to anyone whether I was or not. 
{ wasn’t when Mother was alive. May- 
be you don’t believe me, but——” 

“IT do believe you,” said Prue quietly. 

“I'd work hard—if that were worth- 
while. But I haven’t felt that it was. 
[ haven’t had anyone to work for. But 
if I have ,if you do care for me——— 
The thing for you to do,” he went on, 
guiping a little, “that would be worth- 
while for you would be to stay here with 
me. There are dozens of other girls 
who could do what you’re doing in 
Washington exactly as well as you can. 
It’s all very well for your paper to call 
you ‘indispensable’ but you know very 
well that you’re not, that they could find 
some one else to take your place. And 
you know you haven’t been happy, that 
you don’t think what you’re doing is 
worth while. You as good as told me 
so yourself last winter. And yet you 
have the face to pretend to me now—”’ 

“T haven’t meant to pretend anything.” 

“All right. Then stay here. I don’t 
mean that I think you ought to settle 
back and vegetate like some of the wo- 
men in Hamstead do. But you talked 
to me once about that woman writer who 
first made you feel that what you were 
doing wasn’t worth-while—or who made 
you admit it. If you stayed here you 
could write your novel.” 

“And have it refused by every pub- 
lisher in the country.” 

“It wouldn’t be—it couldn’t be. If 
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you put yourself into it, the way you 
talked that day, it would be good. But 
even if it wasn’t— 

“T’d have my happy home, I suppose 
you were going to say.” 

“T wasn’t. I wasn’t going to say 
anything of the sort.” 

Prue slid off the table upon which, 


for a long time, she had sat motionless, - 


and put her hands on his shoulders. 

“Peter,” she cried, softly, “I am a 
perfect beast. What were you going to 
Say?” 

She half expected him to raise his 
own hands, and take hers down,  In- 
stead, he put them over hers, and held 
them there. 

“You ought not be be sarcastic about 
a ‘happy home’,” he said, “even though I 
wasn’t going to say that. I might have, 
perfectly well. A ‘happy home’ is a 
pretty good thing to have. There’d be 
plenty to eat in this one, whether there 
were any pretty dresses and French 
scent or not; there’d be no slights and 
no insults, even if there wasn’t much 
excitement; there might not be many 
prominent people—who didn’t care a 
rap about you—coming there, but there'd 
be one person, not at all prominent, to 
whom you meant the world and_ all. 
And all that being so, I might perfectly 
well have asked you if it wouldn’t be 
worthwhile to write your novel, whether 
anyone else in the world believed in it 
except you and me, if that’s what you 
really want to write? But what I meant 
to tell you was that I heard to-day that 
the Wallacetown Bugle was for sale, and 
I was sort of wondering when you came 
in—remembering that you’d said you'd 
rather have a newspaper of your own 
than anything else in the world—wheth- 
er you'd let me buy it and give it to you 
for a present?” 

Prue would have dropped her hands 
herself, in her amazement, if Peter had 
not, by this time, been clutching them 
much too tightly for her to do anything 
of the sort. 
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“You meant to buy a newspaper and 
give it to me for my own?” she gasped, 
‘a whole newspaper to do just what I 
wanted with—for a wedding present?’ 

“No, I didn’t. I didn’t mean to tie 
any strings to it.at all. I thought you 
never wanted—any wedding presents. 
But I thought it would be good for you 
to stay in the country for a while, any- 
way, till you get strong and well again. 
I thought you could go on living at Eph- 
raim’s and go back and forth in the 
Ford. Of course you could go back 
and forth from here just as well. And 
it seems to me it would be just as worth- 
while for you to take a little no-count 
country weekly and make it over into a 
real newspaper—to handle the tools you 
know how to use, and be your own 
boss while you’re at it—as it would be 
for me to take a little no-count farm and 
pull it up to scratch—”’ 

Suddenly Peter knew that Prue had 
wrenched herself free, that she had laid 
her head down on the battered bread- 
board beside the ancient monumental 
typewriter, and was crying as if her 


heart would break, but crying, as he 
knew very well, with joy, with that 
starved aind lonely and valiant little 


heart full of gratitude towards him and 
love for him. He picked up the alarm- 
clock, and set it down upon the cooling 
stove, where it would not tick in her 
ear, and swept the soiled tea dishes into 
the sink with one reckless movement; 
then he picked up the sheet of paper with 
the Hampstead “items” scribbled on it, 
and tore it into pieces. 

“This doesn’t seem to suit the new 
editor,” he said whimsically, “I guess I'll 
have to try again” and, as no answer- 
ing laugh came back to him, he knelt 
beside the girl and put. both his arms 
around her. 


“Prue,” he said, “Prue, darling do 


you think its worth while to cry like that 


—when everything’s going to be so won- 
derful for both of us?” 











INDUSTRIAL NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By GerorGeE C. CARTER 


State Manager of The 


Mercantile Agency, 


R. G. Dun & Co., Manchester, N. H. 


Being a message delivered over the radio from the Amrad station at Medford Hill- 
side, Mass., early in the year, to a Saturday night audience estimated by the Amrad 


people at 200,000. 


O those outside who have never 

visited the state, New Hamp- 

shire is frequently visualized as 
a rock ribbed realm held securely for 
nine months of the year in the firm 
grip of ice and snow and open to 
summer visitors from all over the 
country for the remaining three 
months only. During the latter pe- 
riod the denizens of forest clearing 
and intervale expanse raise the few 
crops necessary for the sustenance of 
themselves and their animals during 
the succeeding nine months of hiberna- 
tion. 

The above may seem exaggerated 
for emphasis, and yet it is identical 
with an opinion expressed to the 
writer in a recent interview with one 
of the prominent residents of a well 
known southern city, and is known to 
be the mental attitude of many who 
are unacquainted with the real situation. 
As a matter of fact, not only is New 
Hampshire one of the most highly de- 
veloped states of the Union from an 
agricultural standpoint, but it is also 
a veritable hive of industry. It was 
very early in the history of industrial 
New England that the first textile 
pioneer established mills at the Falls 
of Amoskeag, and declared to those 
who thought his effort would not suc- 
ceed, that he would some day make 
the spot “The Manchester of Amer- 
ica,’ a prophecy which has had its 
fulfillment in the present Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., by far the largest 
cotton mill in the world. 

New Hampshire is extremely im- 
portant in manufacturing lines, be- 
cause it first manufactured men. The 
stalwart oaks and stately pines, with 
their rugged environment of altitude, 
seemed especially well fitted to pro- 


duce their like in human beings. Let 
us make brief mention of a very few 
from among the thousand or more 
New Hampshire born men who be- 
came famous throughout the nation. 

New Hampshire furnished one 
President in the person of Franklin 
Pierce of Hillsboro. Amherst gave 
to the nation Horace Greeley, editor 
of the New York Tribune, undoubt- 
edly the greatest single political in- 
fluence America has ever ‘known, 
while Hinsdale produced Charles A. 
Dana, editor of the New York Sun. 
Winchester, adjacent to Hinsdale, 
was the birthplace of General Leon- 
ard Wood. 

Daniel Webster of Salisbury has 
been recognized as one of the world’s 
greatest minds, while General John 
A. Dix of Boscawen, later Governor 
of New York, was the author of the 
historic utterance—“If anyone at- 
tempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot.” Speak- 
ing of Governors, New Hampshire 
has furnished Massachusetts three in 
the persons of General Benjamin F. 
Butler of Deerfield, John Q. A. Brack- 
ett of Bradford, and the present well 
beloved Governor, Channing H. Cox 
of Manchester. 

Sherman L. Whipple, the well 
known Boston attorney, was born in 
New London, and J. Reed Whipple 
of the Parker House, Young’s Hotel 
and the Touraine, was born in New 
Boston. Christopher Columbus Lang- 
dell, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School, who did more than any other 
one man in the country toward clari- 
fying jurisprudence, was also born in 
New Boston. Benjamin Holt, the 
originator of the caterpillar tractor 
idea in its entirety, was a native of 
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Concord. Orrison Swett Marden of 
the Success Magazine, came from 
Thornton. Jonas Chickering of the 
Chickering Piano Co., was born at 
New Ipswich. Denman Thompson of 
Old Homestead fame, at Swanzey, 
while Salmon P. Chase of Cornish, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Lin- 
coln, was the financial giant who al- 
most unaided and alone successfully 
financed the Civil War. Secretary of 
the Interior John W. Weeks, of Lan- 
caster, still has his residence on the 
summit of Mount Prospect in that 
town. Harlan Fiske Stone, appoint- 
ed Attorney General of the United 
States by President Coolidge, was 
born at Chesterfield. 

The first signature to the Declara- 
tion of Independence following John 
Hancock, was that of Josiah Bartlett, 
the delegate from New Hampshire, 
and in 1787 at the first Continental 
Congress the signature of George 
Washington, President and Deputy 
from Virginia, was immediately fol- 
lowed by those of John Langdon and 
Nicholas Gilman, Deputies from New 
Hampshire. In the business world it 
is of interest to know that John S. 
Runnells of Effingham was many 
years president of the Pullman Com- 
pany. John G. Shedd of Alstead was 
the head of Marshall Field & Co., and 
Sherburne S. Merrill of Alexandria 
became President of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., which, 
under his leadership, was made the 
greatest railroad of its time. John 
S. Pillsbury of Sutton founded the 
flour mills at Minneapolis which bear 
his name. Every user of Pillsbury’s 
Flour pays his cordial tribute to the 
business genius of a New Hampshire 
man. 

Since this message is being broad- 
casted from Medford Hillside, it is 
interesting to know that the Presi- 
dent of Tufts College for many years 
was Alonzo A. Miner of Lempster, 
N. H. This list shows the soil and 
environment of New Hampshire such 
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as to produce men—real men, of the 
finest type. We are to speak particu- 
larly, however, of the industrial side 
of the state. The people of New 
Hampshire always were, are now and 
always will be intensely industrious. 
As early as |November, 1631, there 
were established at Portsmouth some 
salt works and mills for the manu- 
facture of clapboards and salt pans. 
This immediate use of the natural 
resources of the state in timber, start- 
ing at this early date, has been rap- 
idly developed until lumber and wood 
products of every variety are now one 
of the principal industries of the com- 
monwealth. Let us right now take 
a little journey into industrial New 
Hampshire, stopping here and there 
only to make the briefest mention of 
some of the outstanding industries. 
Let us start from Lowell, up the 
boulevard, cross the bridge at Tyngs- 
boro, over the Merrimack, which 
turns more spindles than any other 
river in the world, and presently be- 
tween two magnificent bronze tablets 
set in New Hampshire granite, we en- 
ter the Daniel Webster Highway, 
which traverses the state from north 
to south, and in a few minutes we are 
in Nashua, the Gate City of New 
Hampshire. Here are the Indian 
Head and Jackson mills, now consoli- 
dated with the Nashua Mfg. Co., sending 
Indian Head cloth to all the world. 
Nashua is prosperous because of its di- 
versity of industries. It is the home of 
the White Mountain Refrigerator—“The 
Chest with the chill in it,” and the old 
reliable, yet up to the minute, White 
Mountain Ice Cream Freezer. 
Nashua also manufactures shoes 
in large quantities, machinery of 
every description, glazed paper of the 
finest quality, machines for turning 
out small paste board boxes in in- 
credible quantities per hour, bread- 
wrapping machines and machines for 
printing on “Sunkist” fruit with edi- 
ble ink. Railroad facilities at Nashua 
are first class for distribution in every 
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direction, and the name of the city 
industrially is known the world over. 

Going up the river we pass through 
Reed’s Ferry, the home of Walter 
Kittredge, who wrote “Tenting To- 
night on the Old Camp Ground.” 
There are excelsior, table manufact- 
uring, tanning and other industries on 
the way to New Hampshire’s largest 
city, the “Manchester of America.” 
Here we find one corporation making 
a great variety of textiles, employing 
16,000 people, the largest textile cor- 
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shoe manufacturing state, and with 
the increasing difficulties with labor 
and other problems in congested cen- 
ters, is destined to become more im- 
portant. each year. Here in the 
“Queen City” is the great Central 
Plant of the W. H. McElwain Co., one 
of the largest individual shoe manu- 
facturing plants in the country. Man- 
chester also manufactures needles, 
knitting machines, brushes and many 
other things in great variety. It is 
very nearly a 100% manufacturing 
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poration anywhere, carrying the name 
of “Amoskeag,” the original Indian 
name of the Falls at this point, to the 
furthermost corners of the earth. 

Years ago the value of cotton tex- 
tiles in New Hampshire was at the 
top of the list, but is now exceeded in 
good times by the value of shoe pro- 
duction. Here also is manufactured 
the paper on which is printed the 
Christian Endeavor World, which has 
a circulation among the members of 
that organization in every part of the 
globe. 


New Hampshire is essentially a 


community, and is the home of the 
7-20-4 cigar, in its class the largest 
selling cigar in the world. Manches- 
ter is the home of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Co., which owns out- 
tight two other companies, and is 
known throughout the United States 
under its slogan “Sound, Solid and 
Successful.” 

Eighteen miles up the river is Con- 
cord, the Capital City. Here was 
made the original “Deadwood” coach 
by a concern still in existence. Con- 
cord for years made the coaches used 
in Yellowstone Park, and before the 
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days of the automobile furnished all 
harnesses on both freight and passen- 
ger equipment used in the Park. 
Barnum and other large circus or- 
ganizations gave exclusive contracts 
for harness manufacturing to Concord. 
Concord also produces leather belting, 
silverware, furniture, insulated wire, 
electrical instruments, textiles, wheels, 
a great variety of specialized products, 
and is the center of the granite indus- 
tries of the state. From the granite 
quarries at Concord have been put up 
many public buildings in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. Here also are 
printed in a great printing establish- 
ment, many of the well known mag- 
azines and organization publications 
of the country. Concord is the home 
of the Capital Fire Insurance 
Co., and United Life & Accident In- 
surance Co., both doing business 
throughout the country. 

Going north through historic Bos- 
cawen over the old military road used 
by the Colonials, British, French and 
Indians at various times, the City of 
Franklin is reached, specializing in 
needles, knitting machinery, hosiery, 
piston rings, jig saws and paper. 
Three miles to the east is Tilton, fa- 
mous for~ hosiery, optical lenses, 
“Ideal” house wrappers for women’s 
wear, and canvas belts. . 

Following the river to its beauti- 
ful location on Lake Winnisquam, we 
reach Laconia, noted for the manu- 
facture of ,lumber, hosiery, (knitting 
machines and needles, fire sprinklers, 
and also the home of the Laconia 
Car Company works, whose product 
has for many years carried people 
everywhere in Laconian comfort and 
bliss. Lakeport, a part of Laconia, 
manufactures machinery, lumber, hos- 
iery and needles. It is the starting 
point for the camps, islands, and ports 
of Winnepesaukee, one. of the most 
beautiful lakes of America. The 
Lake region is a real “industry“ in 
summer, giving pleasure, joy and em- 
ployment to thousands. The regular 
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twice a day trip of the large Lake 
steamer is sixty miles, and the auto- 
mobile trip around the Lake a total of 
one hundred and nineteen miles of 
ever-changing -beauty. 

Plymouth is the gateway to the 
White Mountains, manufacturing 
heavy gloves in great variety, and is 
the home of the famous “Lucky Dog” 
brand of sporting goods which are 
sold all over the world. Large quan- 
tities of wooden shoe pegs have for 
many years have been exported from 
Plymouth. Pike makes a whetstone 
or a grinding wheel for every known 
abrasive. 

Woodsville has two large lumber 
mills, one specializing on dimension 
lumber and the other on hard wood 
flooring. Lisbon manufactures piano 
sounding boards, electrical instru- 
ments and supplies and canvas gloves, 
and was for years the center of the 
wooden peg industry in New Hamp- 
shire, most of the product being ship- 
ped abroad. 

Littleton has for years sent “Sara- 
nac” gloves all over the country, and 
is still very active in this connection. 
It also manufactures shoes, underwear, 
silverware, etc. Whitefield makes 
bobbins, shoes and has a tannery. 
Lancaster makes machinery and belt 
hooks, while Groveton has one of the 
largest paper manufacturing plants 
in the country. 

The building of good roads is 
progressing rapidly throughout the 
state under a system which maintains 
three distinct boulevard lines from the 
Massachusetts to the Canadian lines, 
with cross state roads at strategic 
points. We have followed the cen- 
tral boulevard industrially. Let us 
now take the east side road. 

The vicinity of Portsmouth has the 
honor of the first settlement and also 
the first manufacturing in the state. 
After the first saw mills were erected, 
shipbuilding came into vogue, and the 
ship yards near Portsmouth, both. in 
wood and steel, did their full duty dur- 
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ing the late war. It was here that the 
original “Kearsarge” was built from 
solid oak brought from the mountains 
at Warner, and here also was built 
the “Ranger” commanded by Captain 
Paul Jones. It was from this ship 
that the stars and stripes were first 
unfurled as the representative flag of 
America. 

Portsmouth .now manufactures 
shoes and although still an important 
fishing port, has a variety of indus- 
tries for which the city is admirably 
located. A new state owned pier is 
in contemplation to take care of the 
increasing importance of Portsmouth 
as a shipping center. Here also is a 
very large button manufacturing es- 
tablishment, and an immense cold 
storage plant. A wholesale coal con- 
cern having customers throughout the 
state receives its product direct from 
the mines. Here also are manufact- 
ured carriage bodies, dyes and chemi- 
cals, and a concern making special 
tools having a wide distribution both 
at home and abroad. It is the home 
of the Granite State Fire Insurance 
Co. 

Going north again, Dover has large 
cotton textile mills, makes substantial 
quantities of shoes and allied prod- 
ucts, and produces some highly spe- 
cialized machinery. They also turn 
out immense printing presses, many 
of which are sent abroad; also leather 
belting. 

Somersworth is a_ textile center 
which also manufactures shoes. The 
same is true of Rochester, -which is 
also a very important section for 
wooden box manufacturing; in fact 
this point may be considered the cen- 
ter of this line of industry in New 
England. 

One hundred and fifty miles north- 
ward, although less than one hundred 
miles from Portland, is Berlin, having 
one of the largest water powers in the 
state, with extensive paper and sul- 
phite mills. Berlin is a live, hustling, 
rapidly growing city, looking for more 
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diversified industries. 

Let us start again from that mys- 
terious spot where one can stand with 
both feet in Massachusetts, lean over- 
and put the left hand in Vermont: 
while the right may rest upon the- 
sacred soil of New Hampshire. The 
whole Ashuelot Valley from this 
point to Keene is one of intense 
beauty, a constant succession of valu- 
able water powers utilized by fac- 
tories making tissue and other varie- 
ties of paper, lawn mowers, boxes, 
candy pails and other things in great 
variety. 

Keene is famous for having one of 
the most aggressive Chambers of 
Commerce in the state, and the city 
manufactures everything under the 
sun. When a resident of Keene hears 
that somebody anywhere in the world 
wants something new he immediate- 
ly proceeds to make it. The indus- 
tries are so numerous and varied that 
they cannot all be mentioned, but in- 
clude textiles, chairs, shoes, glue, 
overalls, machinery, toys, celluloid, 
silver polish, mica products and many 
wood products. Keene is certainly 
destined to become an industrial cen- 
ter of special importance. It has the 
widest main street of any municipality 
in the country and the city has ample 
room for growth. 

Lebanon sends its textile  pro- 
ducts, overalls and woolen shirts all 
over the world, together with watch 
tools, surgical instruments, bobbins. 
and special machinery. Here is @& 
large brick manufacturing establish- 
ment doing a large business. The 
New Hampshire Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation looked to Lebanon for its 
president, in the person of Rowland 
B. Jacobs of this town. 

Claremont manufactures heavy 
machinery and diamond drills for the 
South African mines, makes paper, 
bed spreads and woolen goods. The 
ladies will be interested to know that 
here is made the special tissue paper 
for “Butterick” and “McCall” patterns. 
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Newport manufactures women’s 
garments, woolens and shoes. Near- 
by is the famous Blue Mountain 
Forest Reservation which Austin 
Corbin stocked with various kinds of 
animals. Newport was the first town 
in the state to inaugurate a winter 
carnival, which brings people from all 
over the country in the winter sea- 
son. The vicinity of Corbin Park is 
also the scene of many of the animal 
stories of Ernest Harold Baynes, the 
well known naturalist. 

Bristol manufactures woolens, pa- 
per and crutches. Peterboro having 
the first free public library in Ameri- 
ca, is the home of the McDowell Mu- 
sical Association, but is also a textile 
center, manufacturing baskets, and is 
the home of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, which registers the 
Guernsey cattle of America. 

Henniker manufactures wood rims 
for bicycle wheels, paper and leather- 
board. Hillsboro manufactures tex- 
tiles. Antrim sends cutlery to the 
four corners of the globe. Benning- 
ton manufactures paper. Milford 
manufactures granite, makes postof- 
fice boxes, women’s garments, has a 
textile mill, a furniture factory, and is 
now putting out a radio service table 
on which your next radio set will un- 
doubtedly be established. North 
Weare manufactures toys, knife han- 
dles, fire works handles and other 
wood turnings. 
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“The Little Republics” is a name 
affectionately given to the numerous 


small towns of the state who hold 


their town meetings annually in the 
month of March. Our little journeys 
up and down and across the state have 
been pleasantly punctuated by brief 
stops at many of these neat, trim little 
villages, of which mention cannot be 
made on account of time limitations, 
in this radio message, but each has 
one or more flourishing industries, 
and be they large or small, New 
Hampshire is proud of their prod- 
uct and each tries to outdo the 
other in quality which will warrant 
the manufacturing slogan of the state, 
which is “If it is New Hampshire 
made, it is well made.” These indus- 
tries are myriad in number, covering 
a wide range of wood, metal and other 
products for national and foreign 
trade. 

New Hampshire is rich in natural 
resources and environment, its water 
power is being increasingly developed, 
and the reserve supply large. It is a 
good place in which to live and do 
business. We invite you all to come to 
New Hampshire; bring the children, 
make this your permanent home, 
set up your factory and business here, 
and you will be very grateful to the 
“Amrad” folks at Medford Hillside 
for arranging this program tonight 
and for the hour you “listened in” on 
New Hampshire! 





NOCTURNE 


By Puitip GRAY 


There would be silver shaken in each note 
And petal-silk in each adoring word: 

Hot ecstacy would fill his taut young throat 
With sweeter song than she had ever heard. 


But night sent starry singers high above 
The trees; and in the trees’ blue fringes lay 
Soft silver words the moon made for their love 
Of what then was there left for him to say? 








THE HUNTING SEASON OPENS 


By WILLIAM C. CLARKE 


OTOR vehicles have accomplished 

more to change hunting condi- 

tions in New Hampshire in the 
past ten years than all other agencies 
combined. Their use has brought re- 
mote hunting grounds within easy reach 
of the city sportsman, who out-numbers 
all others. Hunting territory, which was 
formerly inaccesssible, is now near at 
hand. 

And the employment of the motor 
vehicles by sportsmen has not only 
eliminated distances, but has been large- 
ly instrumental in the reduction of cer- 


all of the easy covers near the roadside 
are cleaned out. 

If some kind of game is to be per- 
petuated in this state, it must be af- 
forded more protection, not less. There 
must be a larger conservation of game 
in New Hampshire, if the state is to 
keep pace with its sister state of Maine. 

New Hampshire is the peer of Maine 
as a hunting state, as it is as a fishing 
state. That is, New Hampshire poss- 
esses as many natural advantages for the 
sportsmen, if fully developed, as Maine. 
But Maine is the best advertised state 
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tain species of wild game. Hunting 
parties no longer consist of two men 
and a dog. Automobiles are crowded 
to capacity with both hunters and dogs 
every good day of the hunting season in 
New Hampshire. They swoop down 
upon the game covers and riddle them, 
just as they pillage trout streams in the 
open brook trout season. 

Every open hunting season sportsmen 
are confronted by the necessity of get- 
ting further back from the settlements. 
New hunting ground must be discovered 
to replace old, exhausted game territory, 
for the automobile takes good notice that 


in the Union to the sportsmen. Years 
ago a group of far-seeing business men 
of the Pine Tree state realized that the 
state’s greatest natural assets were the 
things pertaining to hunting and fishing, 
and the attractions which are lure for 
the tourist and summer visitor. 

The future ought to remedy New 
Hampshire’s indisposition to go to the 
front in publicity development, for we 
of the Granite State know absolutely 
that within our borders exists every pos- 
sible advantage for making New Hamp- 
shire a leader in the activities of hunting 
and fishing, and at much less expense to 
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the sportsman, than can be discovered 
anywhere else in the New England 
states. 

Neither Maine nor any other state in 
the East affords better deer hunting 
than can be found in the vast territory 
about the Connecticut Lakes, in the 
town of Pittsburg. There is no town 
in New England that is a better deer 
town than that embraced in the upper- 
most reaches of Coos county. Every 
open hunting season, scores of deer are 
taken out of Pittsburg. Its toll of deer 
will be heavy the coming open season, 
which begins October 15 and continues 
until December 1. Guides and game 
wardens report deer signs in this north- 
ern region the most abundant in years. 

No such oposition to deer exists in 
northern New Hampshire as is found a- 
mong the farmers and orchardists of 
the southern part of the state, where 
damages by deer are registered every 
year, to deplete the treasury of the fish 
and game fund of the ‘state. Northern 
New Hampshire is natural big game 
country, while southern New Hampshire 
has been converted into the home of 
many deer by their habits of wandering 
and curiosity to enter the haunts and 
settlements of man, and what man rep- 
resents. There is as good deer hunting 
in some towns of southern New Hamp- 
shire, within short distances of populous 
cities, as is to be found in the wilds of 
Maine. 

For an eight-cent car fare a hunter 
may take a trolley car and go out from 
the city of Manchester and in _ thirty 
minutes be on territory where he has a 
chance to kill a deer, in the coming four 
weeks of December next. He can do 
even more. He can walk out a few 
miles from the heart of the city and get 
a chance to bag a buck. This has been 
done in the past, and will be done again 
eight weeks hence. Deer hover near 
settlements and domesticity, for the 
valid reason that they are about the most 
curious of all living wild animals. 

If the farmers of many deer towns in 
the southern section of the state could 
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frame a law to satisfy them, they would 
have no closed season on deer. It would 
be lawful to kill them all the year around. 
To many of this large and important 
class of citizens, particularly those own- 
ing valuable and productive young apple 
orchards, deer are an unmitigated nui- 
sance. On the other hand, there are 
countless numbers of people in New 
Hampshire who welcome the presence 
of deer. They enjoy seeing them about 
during their tame periods of summer, as 
they formerly enjoyed the companion- 
ship of merry Bob White, now prac- 
tically extinct in New Hampshire. 

New Hampshire has a deer law 
designed to suit all tastes. The deer 
hunter may strike the trail of deer in 
Coos county, October 15; then on Nov- 
ember 1, he may track deer in Grafton 
county for forty-five days, and on Nov- 
ember 15, deer become legal game in 
Carroll county until December 16. In the 
other seven counties of the state, the 
open deer season comprises the entire 
month of December. 

Snows come later in southern New 
Hampshire than in the North Country, 
and December has proven a more accep- 
table open month for the sportsman here 
resident, than the month of November, 
with its likelihood of noisy tracking of 
ice and crust. There are sections of 
New Hampshire where deer have been 
thinned out, but there still abound with- 
in the borders of New Hampshire, an 
abundance of deer. Two deer in the 
counties of Coos and Carroll are allow- 
ed, but no person shall take more than 
one deer from the territory consisting 
of all other counties of the state, and not 
more than two deer shall be taken within 
the confines of the state in any one 
season. 

Racoon hunting has come back into 
prominence within a few years. One 
year ago, William H. Moses, of Tilton, 
a wild game hunter of vast experience, 
captured 101 coons with his dogs. This 


is, perhaps, a world’s record. Mr. Moses 
owns several high class coon dogs, and 
both he and Mrs. Moses are persistent 
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coon hunters. Under the leadership of 
the Tilton racoon trailer, the century 
mark in racoons was reached in 1923 by 
a New Hampshire hunter. 

Other hunting parties bagged more 
than 70 coons during the open season 
one year ago. Coon dogs have attain- 
ed a high value. One top notch coon 
dog was sold in this state last fall for 
more than $300. Probably $1000 would 
not tempt Mr. Moses of Tilton to part 
with his champion, Towser. 

Coons change their feeding grounds 
from time to time. They are pretty 
well wiped out in certain New Hamp- 
shire territory which they once inhabited 
in large numbers. The hunter who fol- 
lows coons, must change his beat as of- 
ten as the wily ring-tail changes his, if 
he hopes to be successful in securing 
coon pelts. Racoon skins have ad- 
vanced materially in price in the past 
decade. Few furs are more popular 
and sought after than dark racoon pelts, 
which make handsome and _ serviceable 
coats for both men and women. Coons 
are plentiful in New Hampshire this 
fall and the end of the season will reg- 
ister many creditable strings of one of 
New Hampshire’s favorite game ani- 
mals. 

In nothing else has the state depart- 
ment of fisheries and game pleased so 
many hunters as in its policy of the past 
few years of stocking the rabbit swamps 
of the state. Rabbits are prolific breed- 
ers and the efforts of the department, 
supplemented by the enthusiastic support 
of the fish and game clubs of the state, 
has restored rabbit hunting to a p/‘ane 
that no old hunter supposed it 
would reach again. 

“Jacks” are thick in the southern part 
of the state and on the first fall of snow 
to establish tracking, rabbit sport will 
come into its own. Hundreds of hun- 
ters who cannot stop a November part- 
ridge in full flight, or a fox running for 
dear life ahead of the hounds, can knock 
over a jack-rabbit now and then, and are 
happy in the act of doing so. Stocking 


ever 
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rabbit swamps is a means of keeping up 
a winter sport which appeals to more of 
the every-day hunting class than any 
other form of hunting in New Hamp- 
shire. : 
Feathered game in New Hampshire is 
holding its own, due in no small meas- 
ure to the action of the legislature in’ 
restricting the bag limit on woodcock 
and ruffed grouse. Whild the law pre- 
scribes that not more than five grouse, 
or partridges, and six woodcock, may: 
be taken in one day by one person, and 
a total of not more than 25 ruffed grouse 
and 25 woodcock in an open season, the 
law is tremendously violated. However, 
it serves to check the greed of many 
hunters who do not appreciate the fact 
that if the partridge disappears, as have 
the wild pigeon and quail, the king-pin 
game bird of the North will be lost for- 
ever. Bird hunters cannot be too kind 
to the splendid partridge, which now has 
added burdens to face from orchardists 
who would exterminate the grouse on 
account of his budding habits in such 
severe winters as that of 1922-2: 
Native woodcock 


are scarce in nu- 
merous parts of New Hampshire this 
fall, especially the southern tier of 


counties, where the long, severe drought 
of summer destroyed the natural food 
of this migrant game bird, forcing it to 
seek new covers, where moisture yielded 
the succulent worm, of which they are 
most fond. Later in October, will come 
the annual woodcock flight, and then 
bird hunters will look for sport with 
one of the smartest species of game 
birds seen in the North. Nearer the 
sea coast, woodcock shooting is _ bet- 
ter than inland, 

Pheasants abound in some parts of 
southern New Hampshire. There is a 
short open season of six days, dating 
from November 1 to November 6, in- 
clusive, on male pheasants, with a bag 
limit of not more than two male pheas- 
ants in any one day, and a total of not 
more than five male pheasants in any 
one open season. Just how many male 
pheasants will be found in pheasants 
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covers on November 1, is a matter of 
considerable doubt.. 

Out of the city of Manchester pheas- 
ants have been potted in one way and 
another, ever since last summer. The 
temptation to kill a pheasant out of 
season, when the law permits the shoot- 
ing of partridges and woodcock, is very 
great, too strong, in fact, for a certain 
class of lawbreakers to resist. Pheas- 
ants have bred well in many places be- 
low the middle of the state, and favor- 
ed last winter by conditions free 
from deep snows and prolonged cold, 
many birds came through to hatch last 
spring. 

Pheasant hunting is a game of its 
own, quite apart from the sport of either 
woodcock or grouse shooting. There is 
no open season on quail in this state. 
This game bird, once such a prime fav- 
orite, no longer fills the air with his 
cheery note of “bob white,” and unless 
native covers are again stocked with 
quail, there seems to be no probability 
of the bird’s returning in substantial 
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numbers. Like the quail, gray squir- 
rels are under protection. The law cov- 
ering them does not expire until Oct. 1, 
1929. 

Radical advances have been made in 
the prices of hunting dogs in New 
Hampshire within ten years. High class 
bird and coon dogs have doubled in 
prices. It takes $300 or more to pur- 
chase either, nowadays. Ai first class 
young setter or pointer, whose only 
qualification is that he will “point” game, 
without having had a single bird shot 
over him, is priced at $125, and in many 
instances, the price is paid. 

It is not so long ago that $100 was 
regarded as large money for the best 
bird or coon dog obtainable, and some 
of the finest hunting dogs of either class 
which ever came into New Hampshire, 
brought no more money. But those 
days are gone forever. The sportsman 
who can afford to buy the best in the 
market today must expect to pay the 
price, and this is no longer moderate. 





BUTTERNUTS 


By GERTRUDE DARLING 


Pale green as jade from the orient, 
Soft-furred as a panther’s coat, 
Aromatic as airs from Spice Islands 
On tropical oceans that float. 


From gold-tipped boughs they are dropping; 
Odorous unguent they spread on the palm; 
In Ludia’s forests, was it, 

They gathered this eastern balm? 


Or here under northern sunlight, 
Where cold runs the blood of a man; 
But true the heart as sweet the core 
Under the butternut tan. 











THE WORSTED CHURCH AND 
ITS DECORATOR 


By Atice M. Pray 


F you are driving from the south 

with the worsted church as your 

objective you will turn to the 
right at Bridge Street in Concord, 
New Hampshire, proceed straight 
through the village of Loudon, thence 
across a bridge and, turning right, 
over a hill toward Canterbury. When 
you have reached the Shaker settle- 
ment with its clean, well kept build- 
ings you will doubt- 
less inquire as_ to 
the further direc- 
tion. Perchance it 
will be your good 
fortune to meet a 
genial, friendly soul 
who will give 
you much detailed 
information as to 
how to reach the 
second white house 
on the right, “where 
the wheel tracks 
turn to the right of 
the mail box,” for 
you must stop at 
this house in order 
to obtain the key to 
the church. When 
you have driven to 
the white house, 
and have procured 
the key, you will 
pause for a moment 
to gaze upon the 
blue form of Mt. 
Kearsarge, standing on guard over the 
green valley below, so peaceful in the 
afternoon sunlight that it seems not to 
require the protection of this watchful 
sentinel above it. Then you will drive 
ahead a short distance to Hillville, which 
is in East Canterbury, and there, at your 
left, six miles from’ Canterbury Centre 
and ten miles from the nearest railroad, 
you will see a white, square, boxlike edi- 


Lizzie 





Monmouth 


fice, of the old, plain, country meeting- 
ing-house church variety,—the worsted 
church. 

It is small, being about thirty-six 
feet wide by forty long, with two front 
doors opening into its vestibule. Be- 
fore entering its portals you should 
endeavor to recall something of the 
history of the building itself. The 
village of Hillville a hundred years 
ago was_ without 
religious. _ services. 
Freewill Baptists 
and Congregation- 
alists predominated 
in the village. 
The former started 
to erect the build- 
ing when their funds 
became _ exhaust- 
ed and the latter 
proposed j oining 
with them in mak- 
ing it a _ union 
church. This pro- 
position being ac- 
cepted the Congre- 
gationalists contrib- 
uted to the com- 
pletion of the 
structure and it was 
first occupied in 
1839. It appears 
that the Congrega- 
tionalists held ser- 
vices here at least 
once a month and 
the Freewill Baptists somewhat more 
often for many years, but like many of 
the meeting-houses in our state it has 
of late years fallen into comparative 


disuse except during the summer 
months. 
The exterior, with only its tall 


steeple to break the monotony of its 
lines, is not extraordinary enough in 
appearance to hold your attention for 
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Exterior of Worsted Church 


any great length of time, and certain- 
ly it does not prepare you for the un- 
usual spectacle that greets you when 
you go through the vestibule under 
the gallery (formerly the singers’ gal- 
lery) into the main body of the church. 
If you are wise you drop into the chair 
conveniently placed at the left of the 
door through which you enter the 
main room, and from its supporting 
shelter voice your startled exclama- 
tions while you struggle to encompass 
in one prolonged stare the decorations 
that have given the church its name. 

In the front and rear are immense 
floral arches, probably twelve feet 
from the floor and having a span of 
twenty feet. The decorations are 
made of cotton, paper or worsted. 
Mottoes and emblems in colored pa- 
pers adorn the walls. The inscription 
beginning “Ye are come into Mt. Zion 
and to the city of the living God,” 
over the pulpit, is made in different 
colors of tissue, and is probably nine 
feet high and six feet broad. All of 
the eight long windows are curtained 
in black gauze on which are pasted 
flowers cut from wall paper in differ- 
ent colors. Tables are covered with 
the same kind of material. Tall vases 
and jars are made of several thickness- 
es of colored wall paper fastened to- 


-breath praise the Lord.” 
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gether. Blue is the predominating 
color, and the mottoes on opposite 
sides of the room are made mostly of 
brown and blue tissue paper. On 
either side of the pulpit platform are 
baskets of artificial white daisies made 
of knitting cotton. Most of the rais- 
ed white lettering on the mottoes and 
inscriptions is made of cotton wad- 
ding, but some of the backgrounds for 
lettering is put in with vari-colored 
tissue paper cut and “crimped” by 
hand. Large calla lilies on the left 
wall are made of sheet wadding that 
once was white, but now is of a dusky 
hue. Wreaths of flowers hang from 
the pulpit platform. Wherever space 
allows, wreaths or mottoes or flowers 
or paper ornaments are hung. 

Your powers of observation having 
been keen enough to impress you with 
a kind of mental picture of this flower 
bedecked, festooned and _ draperied 
room, you will undoubtedly at this 
point pour out some eager question- 
ings—“Whose were the hands behind 
all of this decoration? Where did 
SHE live? (for only a woman’s pa- 
tience could have wrought this) Why 
did she thus decorate a church? When 
did it take place? How long must it 
have taken to accomplish?” 

Standing, and looking toward the 
back of the room you will see a large 
anchor of flowers and leaves on each 
side of the wall-clock. Above these 
anchors the Biblical words “Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord,” and “Let everything that hath 
Around the 
clock is hung a wreath of flowers, 
and above the clock is a window, also 
draped in flowers, opening into the 
gallery. This leads you to hunt for 
the stairway, which you ascend, after 
passing through the vestibule among 
whose mottoes is one lettered with 
“Sabbath Home” in cotton wadding. 
In the gallery you find many more 
inscriptions, a large vase, and a chair. 
Here lived for five years the woman 
who fashioned all of the decorations 
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of ‘the church—Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth 
(Harper) Monmouth, better known as 
Mrs. Lizzie Monmouth. 

She was born in Canterbury, Octo- 
ber 9, 1829, the only daughter of Dr. 
Joseph M. Harper who was a notable 
figure in New Hampshire politics. 
He was president of the New Hamp- 
shire senate in 1830-1, and for a short 
time was acting chief magistrate of 
New Hampshire upon the resignation 
of Governor Harvey. He also was a 
member of the :twenty-second Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. .Monmouth !was educated ,in 
the schools of Canterbury, at Tilton 
Seminary, and at North Scituate, 
Rhode Island. When she was very 
young she began to show literary 
talent, and she contributed poems and 
short stories to the “Boston Cultiva- 
tor” and the “Waverly Magazine” un- 
der the nom de plume of Lil Lindon 
and Effie Afton. In 1854 she publish- 
ed under the latter pseudonym a book 
entitled “Eventide,” whose title page 
explains that it is a series of tales 
and poems. She wrote a small series 
of Sunday School books which she 
called “The Homespun Library.” In 
1880 she published a book of 32 pages 
‘entitled “Living on half a dime a day. 
An actual experience. With ‘Abun- 
dant entrance’, a poem.” Her next 
publication was “Rest Valley,” which 
contains a description of her home in 
Canterbury, and her last work bears 
the full title of “A brief history of 
seven years’ work at the so-called 
‘Worsted Church,’ Hillville, E. Can- 
terbury, N. H., as Reader of Sabbath 
Services, Helper toward Repairs of 
Church Bulding, and Decorator of its 
Interior Portions, by the worker, L. 
H. M.” 

When spending a winter with her 
brother, Colonel Charles A. Harper, 
in Texas, Mrs. Monmouth met and 
married Jacques Eugene Monmouth. 
He was killed while serving as colonel 
of a Louisiana regiment of Zouaves 
in the Civil War. When Mrs. Mon- 
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Interior of Worsted Church 


mouth returned to her home she un- 
dertook the care of her father until he 
died in 1865, leaving her the Harper 
homestead and a well-invested personal 
estate. Unfortunately she placed her 
confidence and her money in the hands 
of an unscrupulous clergyman. In 
her history of the worsted church Mrs. 
Monmouth said: “He assured me it 
would with him bring 12 or 20 per 
cent., and be very safely invested, thus 
affording funds to aid in the convert- 
ing of my house into a private orphan 
asylum, a project I had long entertain- 
ed, and much desired to carry into 
execution yet liked not to venture all 
on the work. But at no time did the 
money thus invested yield the inter- 
est promised. A portion of it yielded 
12 per cent. for awhile, and it was this 
which enabled me to make more re- 
pairs than otherwise I could on the 
church. As my plans for an orphans’ 
home vanished away, the forlorn 
churadh in the remote community 
seemed to come in its place.” 

In 1871, shortly after the Chicago 
fire, Mrs. Monmouth asked permis- 
sion of the Hillville church to read a 
sermon by Mr. Beecher on the great 
fire. The response was cordial, and 
the listeners were impressed with the 
reader’s charm and her earnest appeal 
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for contributions for the sufferers in 
Chicago. When she offered to come 
to the church each Sunday for meet- 
ings as a reader of sermons, through 
the winter then approaching, her as- 
sistance was accepted, and in the 
spring, the Society voted the interest 
of their church fund amounting to 
about $125.00 a year to her support. 
This she expended in repairs to the 
building, consisting of shingling the 
roof, painting, building new chimneys, 
furnishing the audience room with 
carpets, stoves, lamps, organ, etc., and 
in additions to the Sunday School lib- 
rary. As the money was not sufficient 
to enable her to make all necessary 
interior repairs, she conceived the idea 
of covering the defacements of stains 
and cracks in the walls with the dec- 
orations that now are there. 

Having permanently disabled her 
right arm in a fall while white-wash- 
ing in the gallery of the church, and 
being the victim of a cough, she could 
not endure the seven miles walk to 
her home in Canterbury which she 
had hitherto undertaken in her week- 
ly trips, therefore in 1873 she moved 
into the gallery at the church and 
there lived for five years. 

The audiences did not average more 
than forty persons, and at length this 
number dwindled to less than a dozen, 
and the Sunday School expired. In 
her account of the closing of her ser- 
vice as reader at the church Mrs. Mon- 
mouth said: “At length there was some 
clash, a disagreement in the annual 
meeting of the Church Society, which 
resulted in loss of place to me. 
But had the money been as_ unani- 
mously voted as usual, I doubt if I 
should have accepted. The communi- 
ty did not appear to care for regular 
Sabbath meetings.” 

Obviously the name of worsted 
church is a misnomer as worsted is 
far from being the chief material used 
in decorating. There is more cotton 
wadding than worsted, and more tis- 
sue paper than either. More than a 
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hundred yards of wall paper were 
used. It was estimated that the 
work of decorating the curtains in the 
audience room occupied about two 
weeks, and that the “Mt. Zion” motto 
was the work of about ten days. Mrs. 
Monmouth was indebted to several 
guests for their gifts of wall papers, 
window shades, etc., for the further- 
ance of her work, and she expressed 
thanks in her books to the firm of Rol- 
lins & Company, Franklin St., Boston, 
and to Mr. A. R. Ayres of Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

In regard to the appearance of so 
much decoration ‘in a church, Mrs. 
Monmouth asserted “It is said the 
attention of an audience is distracted 
from the preaching by so much or- 
namentation. At all events, they can 
hardly look in any direction without 
meeting Bible words, and it is but a 
small part of the year that Sabbath 
services are held at the Hillville 
church. Meantime, it has become a 
resort for multitudes of intelligent 
people, and not a few of them have 
expressed their thanks for a spot so 
unique and attractive to visit.***** The 
worsted church has more repute than 
my own house, and far more visitors. 
[ usually have but about two hundred 
and fifty in a season: have never had 
four hundred. The house contains 
three times the work that the church 
has, as in it are ten rooms, their walls 
almost literally ‘lined’ with the deco- 
rative paper work and flowers. Then 
the old barn, despite its perforated 
roof, has five large apartments fully 
as interesting to visitors as the house 
proper.” 

To this house in Canterbury came 
many visitors during the summer 
months. In 1883, Mrs. Monmouth is- 
sued the following circular: 

“Until further notice, ‘Rest Valley’ 
will be open to visitors all days save 
Saturdays and Sundays. Terms: 
children, 7 cents; ladies, 10 cents; 
gentlemen, 15 cents. Photographic 
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views and descriptive pamphlets for 
sale. 

“This is an effort of a woman with 
broken health and broken fortunes to 
keep her home and support herself. 
Persons confer a genuine kindness 
by their patronage. The house shows 
what can be done by industry and 
painstaking with very simple materi- 
als. Those most interested will be 
mature housekeepers who like to make 
home lovely on small means. 

“Strangers are expected to bring 
some introduction. Gentlemen un- 
accompanied by ladies not admitted. 

N. B.—The show of pictures and 
flowers will be greater this year than 
heretofore. 

L. H.. 


Her notice written in the succeed- 
ing year is thoroughly worth reading 
if only to learn that even her reputed 
gentleness could reveal a sharp re- 
buke to careless strangers: 

“Mrs. Monmouth’s home, at ‘Rest 
Valley,’ has been got in readiness to 
open to the public; but she went 
through severe illness last winter, 
rheumatic fever, and is subject to re- 
lapses. In this weak state, so af- 
frighted by the firing of guns about 
the premises as to scarce dare to have 
door or window open a moment. It 
is necessary to say this, for if things 
thus continue, she will not be able to 
attend to guests, and the house must 
be closed. The sums received are too 
small to admit of her having any as- 
sistance, although visitors are the 
chief means of support. 

“The majority of guests last season 
said her prices were too low, and ad- 
vised the charging of 25 cents, as only 
a fair sum. They will however be as 
usual, with one exception. She will 
not ‘go the rounds’ for less than 25 
cents, if it be with but one lady, or 
child. 

“The fatigue of trying to hear and 
speak is great to her, and all guests 
are requested to make exact change in 


payment, to come at seasonable hours, 
and on bright days, if possible. 
“When the house was first opened, 
some persons of rude manners and 
conduct came to it, and she then stated 
in Circulars that—‘entire strangers, 
etc., would not be admitted.’ But 
nice people, of refinement and taste, 
always gain admittance. 
L. H. M.” 


In the latter part of the year 1886 
Mrs. Monmouth went to reside with 
her niece, Mrs. John H. Huckins, of 
Loudon. She died there on January 16, 
1887, and was buried at the Centre 
cemetery. 

Appreciation of the hardships of the 
pioneers in the days of °49 is always 
freely expressed, but to Mrs. Mon- 
mouth is due an equal amount of res- 
pect for her pioneering in New Hamp- 
shire. It is so easy to dismiss her work 
and her self with the careless phrase 
“She was eccentric.” This is not fair 
to her unflagging energy and to her in- 
domitable will. It is conceded that 
many people could have lived on half 
a dime a day, as did she, but how many 
actually would have? When her finan- 
cial difficulties came she would not sell 
her home in order to provide a means 
of income. She preferred to keep it, 
and to use the receipts therefrom of 
$20.00 for grass, $12.00 for pasturing, 
$3.00 for apples, toward her living ex- 
penses. Besides this she could earn ap- 
proximately $15.00 a year with her 
knitting and the making of artificial 
flowers. Of this total amount of $50.00 
she iassigned $10.00 to taxes, $17.00 
to food, $13.00 to fuel, and $10.00 for 
reading. She claimed that to pamper 
the body and famish the mind would 
be most ruinous and wicked extrava- 
gance. 

She was the New England type of 
women whose heart was generous 
enough to thus labor for an ideal, who 
valued magazines and books above ma- 
terial things, and so made a dress from 
overalls left by a workman and wore 
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shoes made of the soles of worn-out 
rubbers, lined with flannel, in order to 
gratify her taste for reading. 

Of her trials as a reader at the church 
she said in part: “I had a proverbially 
faint voice from youth. It therefore 
seemed to me that I achieved a physical 
miracle every Sabbath in making the au- 
dience hear my voice. At length there 
was a distressing cough, so aggravated 
by riding that I ceased to ride, and 
walked the distance to and fro for the 
last two years. My eyes suffered also 
in coming home Sabbath nights after 
service with the sun shining full in my 
face in summer or keen, cutting winds 
at other seasons.***** Owing to the ac- 
cident to my arm, and fatigue of the 
Sunday services a room in the church 
building for rest and retirement became 
necessary. It was doubtless a_ spot 
where I rested much, but a place for 
earnest, engrossing work it also proved 
in the years that followed.” 

That she did not always personify 
“Patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief” is evidenced by the lines: “I was 
often told in these years that I must not 
look on the dark side, but pray and trust 
and all would be well. I noticed the 
persons who were so ready with this 
advice were such as had ample means 
to meet all their necessary expenses and 
provide for contingencies. With well- 
filled stomachs, well-stored pantrits, 
well-roofed dwellings, they came where 
all these things were wanting, and com- 
placently, reprovingly, bade poverty and 
pain ‘Look on the bright side, be resign- 
ed, trust and pray.’** I do not say my 
tastes and aspirations are gratified in 
this stern, severe life. My eye hungers 
—the world of art is and must be an 
unknown world to me. I shall never 
see grand old England, beautiful France, 
wild Switzerland, classic Greece, sacred 
Palestine. It had been the dearest hope 
of my life to some time know them by 
the seeing of the eye—from the printed 
page alone must I draw my knowledge 
of them. I have not escaped poverty; 
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I have only disarmed it, in a measure, 
and that by letting go of lower things 
and reaching up to higher. I never 
loved shams, or was good at feigning 
what I did not feel. Genteel wordlings 
complained of my bluntness. Mine is 
a sincere and real life, sitting loose to 
time, and looking serenely towards eter- 
nity| Dark things, mysterious things, 
as touching the conduct of others to- 
wards me in days of sorest need and 
trouble have perplexed and pained my 
mind. When the secrets of all hearts 
are revealed these things shall be made 
plain.” 

When you visit the worsted church 
for the second time you will envisage 
Mrs. Monmouth, sitting at the gallery 
window named “Gate Beautiful,” watch- 
ing the people come in to the service, 


then you will see her majestic figure at- 


tired in a black silk clerical gown sweep- 
ing up the aisle to the pulpit platform, 
and you will find that the array of in- 
scriptions and mottoes on the walls are 
glorified by the self-denial, the fortitude 
and the nobility of the woman who de- 
signed them. 


Bibliography of Mrs. Monmouth’s books: 


Eventide. 1854 

Afton ripples. 

Half a dime a day. 1880 

An abundant entrance. 1880 
Rest Valley. 1882 

The so-called worsted church. 
The Homespun Library 


Other sources: 


History of Canterbury. Lyford, Volume 
I. 1912 


An artist in paper-work. Mrs. S. R. H. 
Giles. 
January 18, 1887 


1884 


Boston Globe. 
Boston Herald. April 30, 1906 

Boston Transcript. Sept. 7, 14, 1918 
Manchester Union. August 8, 1900, 


March 1, 1910 ; 
A church mouse. Mary E. Wilkins (al- 


leged to have been founded on Mrs. 
Monmouth’s work.) 

Acknowledgment is gratefully ex- 
pressed to Miss Josephine M. Brown, 
Mrs. Weston L. Fickett and Mrs. Alida 
M. True for valuable material, unob- 
tainable elsewhere, concerning Mrs. 
Monmouth and the worsted church. 











A CATHEDRAL 
By K. D. ANDLER 


I know a cathedral not made by man. 
On high it rears itself, and its span 
Shelters a woody lane, its floor. 

It’s lived for years and will for more. 


The Gothic arches of noble elms 
Soar toward heaven to reach the realms 
Of infinite beauty, lasting peace. 


The choirs of orioles seem never to cease. 


’Tis fall. The leaves are pendants of gold 
That hang in the nave, and catching hold 
The sun’s low rays of burnished light 

That in passing seek to show their might. 


Now the hush of reverent awe 
Pervades the temple. Holy law 
Forbids the singing of the choir. 
The sun sets in a blaze of fire. 


_ The low hung leaves of many tints 
Are stained windows. The sun glints 
Through the mellow haze of fall 
With a spear of light upon the mall. 
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@ AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEM POETS @ 


Compiled by ARTHUR JOHNSON 
Mtustrated by ¢lizabeth Shurtleff 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


By Epwin MarKHAM S 





Contemporary 
(Written after seeing Millet’s world-famous painting) 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 





The emptiness of ages in his face, SS 
And on his back the burden of the world. = — 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, SS 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, X 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? \ 
Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? Cs 
Whose was the land that slanted back this brow? ZG 





Whose breadth blew out the light within this brain? GV a 
( 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave > 3 
To have dominion over sea and land; \ ? 
To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; <—_ oy, 

To feel the passion of Eternity? = \ 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns -% 

And marked their ways upon the ancient deep? ( Y y 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf \ > 

There is no shape more terrible than this— ™) y 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— [AA sy 1,, p 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— i) 4 


More fraught with menace to the universe. 











What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

=—=j Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 
=———=]} What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 
Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 
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O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
Is this the handiwork you give to God, 
This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched? 
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How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 
Meke right the immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 





O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries? 
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LEGENDS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE SECOND 


The Haunted House at Runnells Bridge 


By Eart NEwtTon 


OR the residents of the territory to 
the west of Nashua Runnells 
Bridge has been a land mark since 

the earliest recorded history of that sec- 
tion. The old farm house and the old 
wooden bridge date back to the early 
days of last century. The beautiful 
farm on the banks of the Nashua river 
has now passed from the family which 
built it up and is not occupied except in 
the Summer season. 

It was about 1897 or 1898 that the 
incident of this account took place. The 
old farm house which still stands near 
the bridge was the Summer home of two 
Nashuans, Will Heton and Ned Rodge- 
man, who installed their families for the 
season at the farm and drove up from 
the city each evening, themselves. It 
was the early days of Summering in this 
- fashion and they were considered as pio- 
neers in such a scheme. 

I remember that during the school 
vacation the families invited their friends 
to a lawn party. At that time evening 
lawn parties were novel and those re- 
ceiving an invitation were glad to ac- 
cept. Lack of previous experience was 
probably responsible for the hosts not 
providing an adequate program and soon 
after the refreshments had been served 
there came an embarrassing lull which 
made several express themselves as ready 
to go home. At this particular point 
Rodgeman came around to where a few 
of the high school boys had grouped 
themselves and asked if they would not 
like to go down through a short stretch 
of woods and visited a haunted house. 
Excitement thereupon rose to a fever 
point and Ned was asked a dozen ques- 
tions at once. “Where is it?” “Is 
there a real ghost?” “How does he ap- 
pear?” etc. 

To all of these queries Rodgeman 
calmly replied, “Well, he has been seen 


a number of times this year. We have 
heard wails and moans as far as here 
at the house. When you get down close 
by they are quite distinct. The ghost 
has not been seen in the shape of a hu- 
man being but sends out a ghastly light.” 
It took but a short time then to organize 
the expedition to the haunted house 
which stood on the bank of the river at 
the end of an old road about half a mile 
east of the Runnells Farm. “We must 
take Heton along” some one suggested. 
He was sought out and found hitching 
up his horse. Everyone, including Rod- 
geman, urged him to come along but 
much as he regretted it he must go back 
to the city to keep an appointment with 
a mill superintendent. He soon drove 
away and led by Rodgeman a party of 
about twenty started out to lay the phan- 
tom, 

Passing through a long lane which 
had once been a road where the moon- 
light filtered through only now and then, 
Rodgeman told us the creepy _ story. 
The road we were now on once led to 
the home of a prosperous farmer. In 
fact it was one of the “star” farms of 
Hillsborough County. Back in the for- 
ties a sailor had applied for work on the 
farm for the summer season. He had 
been hired and during his stay he had 
told of his travels about the world and 
the money and jewels he had accumulat- 
ed. He had proven his word by exhibit- 
ing pieces of gold, many unset gems 
along with a good supply of specie of 
the realm which he kept under his pillow 
at night. Beside the pillow also lay a 
treacherous knife which he had taken 
from a Chinese brigand. No one knew 
just how much money he had so the 
surmises ran high. One dark night 
when the rest of the family were away 
the two other hired men slew him, using 
his own knife, in cold blood. The val- 
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uables were carefully packed away un- 
til fall when the perpetrators took leave 
for their homes in Canada. The body was 
carefully sunk in the river. When the 
family returned the hired men were as 
much surprised as anyone at the sudden 
departure of the sailor but his calling 
seemed to offer sufficient explanation. 
Perhaps an east wind had brought him 
a whiff of the brine. 

As Ned concluded his narrative we 
emerged into an opening and there stood 
the house. Just beyond, and bordered 
by bushes was the river. The moon 
shone brightly now and we were asked 
to halt some three hundred feet from 


man had difficulty in holding us from 
storming the old house. What we saw 
was three flashes of light repeated three 
times. It had a pallor in keeping with 
the halo of a wraith. Afterward it 
seemed as if the moonlight had been 
flashed from a rear window by means of 
a large mirror held flatwise. The 
moon was over the house yet some- 
what behind which would make this 
operation possible. 

Rodgeman could hold us no longer. 
We rushed theadlong for the door 
which easily giving way led us_ into 
a colonial hallway. Fortunately Ned 
had brought a candle or two and we 





The Haunted House 


the house and be patient but to keep our 
eyes on the house. Of course we could 
not be sure of an apparition. We might 
hear no moans of the dying sailor. We 
waited patiently, expectantly. Our low 
voices now aroused the male guardian 
of a herd of cattle and as the great ani- 
mal advanced into the opening it seemed 
as if he were coming into an arena as he 
pawed the dirt and bellowed. A _ well- 
aimed missle sent him back into the 
woods and just as some of us began to 
think that the ghost was taking a night 
off his regular rounds we all gasped 
“Did you see that?” “Yes.” “Did 
your” “Up in that window.” We 
were all now talking at once and Rodge- 


proceeded to search the rooms. Just 
as we were about to start a gust of 
wind seemed to come from nowhere in 
particular, extinguishing the candles 
and dislodging a brick from the old 
chimney and which bumped down the 
back roof and fell in the bushes. The 
house was as bare as an unused tomb. 
There was no evidence of its having 
been occupied for years. But what a 
house! 

While some of us rushed from one 
room to another until we had peeked 
into every closet from cellar to attic 
and even peered into an old well in 
the cellar others had quite forgotten 
the ghost. What panels these! Look 
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at that board, fully thirty inches wide! 
As solid as the day it was placed. 
This stairway! The very pattern of 
colonial days. The beams supporting 
the upper story! What workmanship! 

Those who did not care to admire 
the old house contented themselves 
with having frightened even the ghost of 
a murdered sailor off to his watery lair 
and picking up a few souvenirs of the 
exciting expedition we slowly marched 
back to the lawn party. The girls 
were getting ready to go and wonder- 
ing where the boys had been. They 
laughted merrily at the haunted house 
excuse for having ‘deserted them. 
Shortly after the party were on their 
way back to the city in carriages and 
on bicycles. 

The next day the story spread. We 
all told it about the same. I have no 
doubt that within three days five thou- 
sand people had heard of the haunted 
house up at Runnells Bridge. An 
enterprising livery man began taking 
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up barge loads of people. The two 
daily papers contained long accounts. 
The owners of the property brought 
suit for trespass which never came to 
anything. 

A wealthy banker by the name of 
Spaulding and a lover of antiques was 
among those who made the pilgrim- 
age. He could appreciate better than 
most others the architectural qualifi- 
cations. He purchased the house, had 
it carefully taken down and re-erected 
in rear of the house he then occupied 
on Concord Street, just north of Ab- 
bott Square. He converted it into a 
clubhouse and library where he would 
invite his friends to gather round the 
old fireplace as in by-gone days. 

Mr. Spaulding moved from Concord 
Street a few years afterward, but the 
house still stands and is occupied by 
a family. When the good housewife 
wants to direct the grocer’s boy to de- 
liver a purchase she says “I live in the 
haunted house, you know.” 





Wanted to Buy OLD GRANITIE MONTHLY COPIES 


2 Copies August 1920 
3 Copies November 1919 
3 Copies December 1919 


Answer GRANITE MONTHLY CO., Concord, N. H. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Norris H. Cotton, for the past 
year editor of the Granite MONTHLY, 
has retired from that position to be- 
come secretary of the Republican 
State Committee. Readers of this 
magazine can testify that under his 
direction it has added to its constant 
qualities of permanent value and in- 
formative content a remarkable degree 
of readable interest shown in his own 


contributions as well as in those 
which he secured from other writers. 

For the present Mr. H. Styles 
Bridges, former Secretary of the New 
Hampshire State Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, who has been contributing editor 
for the past year, will assume charge 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY, with an in- 
creased degree of co-operation from 
some of the board of associate editors. 





Norris H. Cotton 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


JAMES O. LYFORD 


James Otis Lyford, chariman of the New 
Hampshire state bank commission and a 
prominent figure in public life for half a 
century, died at his home in Concord on 
the night of September 19. He had been 
in failing health for some months and on 
that account had been obliged to decline 
the renomination as representative in the 
legislature tendered him by the Republi- 
cans of Ward Four. 

Born in Boston, Mass., June 28, 1853, 
the son of James and Mary (McLane) Ly- 
ford, his ancestry was of New Hampshire 


1882 to 1887 he was personal clerk to Gen. 
R. N. Batchelder, depot quartermaster at 
Washington, D. C., and at the same time 
did editorial work on the National Re- 
publican, published in that city. 

In 1887 he was made chairman of the 
New Hampshire state bank commission 
and served in that capacity until 1895. In 
1915 he returned to that post at the re- 
quest of Governor Rolland H. Spaulding 
and held it until his death. From 1896 to 
1898 he was auditor of the city of Con- 
cord and from 1898 to 1913 he was naval 
officer of customs of the district of Bos- 
ton and Charlestown, Mass. In 1914 and 





James O. Lyford 


lineage from Revolutionary times. He was 
educated in the public schools of Boston 
and at Tilton Seminary, now Tilton School, 
of which he was for many years a trustee. 
Studying law, he was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar and practised for a few 
years, but journalism and _ politics had 
greater attraction for him. 

Entering public life as a delegate to the 
constitutional convention of 1876, he serv- 
ed subsequently in those of 1902, 1912 and 
1918. From 1877 to 1879 he was editor of 
the People newspaper at Concord. From 


1915 he was editorial writer for the Nashua 
Telegraph and secretary of the Concord 
Board of Trade. At the legislative ses- 
sions of 1893, 1895, 1897, 1915 and 1923 he 
was a leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, equally active on the floor and in 
committee work. In 1896 he was secre- 
tary of the Republican state committee. 
While thus constantly occupied with 
public affairs, making a useful and credit- 
able record in every office to which he was 
called, Mr. Lyford found time for much 
writing. In addition to the papers pre- 
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viously mentioned he was. editor of the 
New Hampshire Republican at Nashua, 
during its brief existence, and was a fre- 
quent contributor of editorial and other 
matter to the Monitor and Statesman and 
Patriot at Concord. He edited the official 
History of Concord; wrotethe Life of Ed- 
ward H. Rollins, a vivid picture of a politi- 
cal period in New Hampshire; and was 
the author of a History of the town of 
Canterbury in two volumes, which was a 
model for such works. 

Wide acquaintance and much reading 
gave Mr. Lyford a great store of informa- 
tion which he combined with a delightful 
style in writing and with great charm as a 
conversationalist. He was a member of 
the Wonolancet Club at Concord; the 
Derryfield at Manchester; and the City 
and Algonquin at Boston. He was a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian church and gave oc- 
casionally lay sermons from the pulpits 
of that denomination which were much ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. Lyford married Susan Ayer Hill of 
Concord, daughter of the late William P. 
and Clara (West) Hill, and granddaughter 
of Governor Isaac Hill. She died a few 
years since and their one surviving child 
is Richard Taylor Lyford of Concord, Har- 
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vard graduate, who was to have been or- 
dained a deacon of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church on the day following his 
father’s death. 


HENRY A. CUTTER 


Henry A. Cutter was born in Peterbor- 
ouh, October 27, 1857, the son of Edward 
Stearns and Janette (Swan) Cutter, and 
died at Nashua September 27. He was a 
descendant of Richard Cutter who~- emi- 
grated from England to Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1640. Mr. Cutter was educated in the 
schools of Boston and at the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, from which he grad- 
uated in 1879. He was admitted to the 
New Hampshire bar in 1880 and had since 
practised his profession in Nashua. He 
was prominent in Masonry and wrote a 
history of Rising Sun Lodge, at Nashua, 
of which he was a past master. He had 
served in the legislature and for many 
years up to the time of his death as public 
library trustee. He helped to organize the 
first board of trade in Nashua and was a 
director and president of the Peterborough 
railroad. He had travelled widely and was 
well known as a writer. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
OF THE GRANITE MONTHLY 


published monthly, at Concord, New Hampshire, 
for October 1, 1924. 


State of New Hampshire. 
County of Mtrrimack, ss. 


Before me, a notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
H. Styles Bridges, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
tht managing editor of the GRANITE MONTHLY, and 
that the following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion) ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, THp GRANITB MONTHLFY Co., 

cord, N. H. 

Editor, H. Styles Bridges, Concord, N. H. 
Business Managers, None. 

2. That the owners are: 

Edith Bird Bass, Peterborough, N. H. 
Charles Sumner Bird, East Walpole, Mass. 
John G. Winant, Concord, N. H. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

H. STYLES BRIDGES. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day 
of October, 1924. 


Inec., Con- 


SHERRIE F. PETTINGILL, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires November 17, 1927. 
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HISTORY 


of the Town of Sullivan, New Hampshire 





The exhaustive work entitled, “History of the Town of Sullivan, New 
Hampshire,” two volumes of over eight hundred pages each, from the set- 
tlement of the town in 1777 to 1917, by the Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, 
D. D.; and nearly completed at the time of his death, has been published 
by his estate and is now on sale, price $16.00 for two volumes, post paid. 


The work has been in preparation for more than thirty years. It gives 
comprehensive genealogies and family histories of all who have lived in 
Sullivan and descendents since the settlement of the town; vital statistics, 
educational, cemetery, church and town records, transfers of real estate and 
a map delineating ranges and old roads, with residents carefully numbered, 
taken from actual surveys made for this work, its accuracy being un- 
usual in a history. 


At the time of the author’s death in 1917, there were 1388 pages al- 
ready in print and much of the manuscript for its completion already care- 
fully prepared. The finishing and indexing has been done by Mrs. Frank 
B. Kingsbury, a lady of much experience in genealogical work; the print- 
ing by the Sentinel Publishing Company of Keene, the binding by Robert 
Burlen & Son, Boston, Mass., and the work copyrighted (Sept. 22, 1921) 
by the estate of Dr. Seward by J. Fred Whitcomb, executor of his will. 


The History is bound in dark green, full record buckram, No. 42, 
stamped title, in gold, on shelf back and cover with blind line on front 
cover. The size of the volumes are 6 by 9 inches, 2 inches thick, and they 
contain 6 illustrations and 40 plates. 


Volume I is historical and devoted to family histories, telling in an en- 
tertaining manner from whence each settler came to Sullivan and their 
abodes and other facts concerning them and valuable records in minute 
detail. 


Volume II is entirely devoted to family histories, carefully prepared 
and containing a vast amount of useful information for the historian, 
genealogist and Sullivan’s sons and daughters and their descendents, now 
living in all parts of the country, the genealogies, in many instances, tracing 
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